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We live in times which leave imagination in the lurch ; 
the most lively fancy never conceived,—the most creative 
genius never approached, any thing like the realities of our 
age. The wit of Voltaire greatly surpassed the wit of 
other men, and no one ever left the common jog-trot of 

| life farther behind, to launch into the sportive excursions 

\ | of unbridled humour, give the rein toa mind uncommonly Hi 

prolific, and revel in all the whimsical caricatura of crea- ‘galt 
tive ingenuity. To ridicule the follies of philosophy, which 
pretends to furnish a ‘panacea for all natural and artificial i 
evils, he. painted an admirable comic picture of the vicissi- * | 
tudes of human life, and in the adventures of a Candid, a | 
Cunegund, a Pangloss, or a Princess of Palestrina, left 
probability. as much out of the canvas as his fertile inven- 
tion enabled him to diverge from the beaten track. Among 
other of his amusing groupes there is one in which he has 
drawn together several charaeters from actual existence, 
and rendered them ludicrous from the mamner of his pen- 
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_ eilling and the oddness of their situation. It was at the 
Carnival at Venice that Candid and his friend Martin sat 
down to supper with six strangers, of whom the followi ring 
description is given:—“ When supper was nearly over, 
Cacambo, who waited upon one of these strangers, drew 
near to his Master, and whispered him in the ear, Sire, 
your Majesty may go when you please, the ship is ready ; 
and, so saying, he left the room. The guests, surprized 
at what they had heard, looked at each other without 
speaking a word; when another servant drawing near to 
his Master, in like manner, said, Sire, your Majesty’s post- 
chaise is at Padua, and the bark is ready. The Master 
made him a sign, and he instantly withdrew. The com- 
pany all stared at each other again, and the general asto- 
nishment was increased. A third servant then approached 
‘another of the strangers, and said, Sire, if your Majesty 
will be advised by me you will not make any longer stay 
in this place; I will go and get every thing ready ; and in- 
stantly disappeared. Candid and Martin took it for grant- 
ed that this was some of the diversions of the Carnival, and 
that these were characters in masquerade. Then a fourth 
domestic said to the fourth stranger, your Majesty may set 
off when you please; saying this he went away like the 
rest. A fifth valet said the same to a fifth Master. But 
the sixth domestic spoke in a different style to the person 
on whom he waited, and who sat near Candid. Troth, Sir, 
said he, they will trust your Majesty no longer vor myself 
neither; and we may both of us chance fo be sent to gaot 
this very night; and therefore I shall e’en take care of 

myself, and so adieu. The Servants being all gone, the 
six strangers, with candid and Martin, remained in a pro- 
found silence. At length Candid broke it, by saying, Gen- 
tlemen, this is a very singular joke upon my word ; ; why, 
MOW CAME YOU ALL T0 BE Kinas ?” 
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We need not follow the witty Frenchman further 
through this story—suffice it to say, that the six Monarchs 
were Achmet II., the Grand Seignior, deposed by his 
nephew Mahomet; Ivan, the dethroned Emperor of Rus- 
sia; Charles Edward Stuart, King ef England; two rival 
and equally unsuccessful Kings of the elective kingdom ox 
Poland ; and, lastly, ‘Theodore, the celebrated King of 
Corsica. He, when recounting his adventures, is made to 
utter words which may shortly be appropriate from the 
mouth of another Corsican, whose fortunes have been still 
more wonderful. J have had (said he) the title of Majesty, 
and am now hardly treated with common civility. I have 
coined money, and am not now worth a single ducat. I have 
had two secretaries and am now without avalet. JI was once 
seated on a throne and. have since lain upon a truss of straw 
in a common gaol.” 

These were the reveries of a Wit who ransacked the 
world for materials and his fanciful head for combinations, 
but what are they when compared with the slightest cir- 
cumstances of wonder which have marked the last quarter 
of a century. To us who have seen it all, it is like a ro- 
mance—by posterity, at the distance of two or three gene- 
rations, it will be réceived as an improbable fiction, and 
our children’s grand-children will be surprized at the 
powers of lie which adorned their ancestors. Let us only 
suppose an imitator of Voltaire without his invention. 
Such would be his story. 

I went to sup one night in Dyot-street, St. Giles’s, in the 
city of London, and as | always preferred the genteelest 
house and the best company, I descended at nine o'clock 
into the anti-attic apartment belonging tomine host of the 
Three Crowns. Here! seated myself at a table where the 
knives and forks were prevented from falling to the ground 
or suffering other accidents by being judiciously chained 
N2 
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to the festive board, where, it might — be said with the 
poet, all visitors 
» « .« « Shook their chains 

In transport of rude harmony. 
Here { found six strangers, already seated, and looking 
with hungry expectation to the fire-place, where a superb 
dish of cow-heel and tripe were frying with savoury 
onions for the approaching repast. ‘They had a family 
likeness, and one or two of them dreadfully hanging looks, 
so that had I not been accustomed to meet thieves and 
murderers at these my favourite places of resort, I should 
have been afraid to sit down with them. Even ac- 
customed as I was to indifferent company, I felt some 
repugnance, but the savoury smell of the dainties just then 
placed before the party, overcame all my scruples of 
conscience and alarms, and chusing a seat next one. of the 
mildest looking of the gang, I paid my respects most 
devotedly to the culinary production of the Three Crowns, 
having first, according to the law and custom of the place, 
paid into the hands of the Landlord five-pence sterling of 
good money. My fellow supper-eaters also, with some 
bickering among themselves, deposited half a Crown with 
him, and then fell to work as if they were resolved very — 
speedily to relieve him from that uneasy feeling which a 
sense of undeserved obligation produces on sensitive 
minds. Silence reigned among us, till at length overcome’ 
with the fatigues of the day, I fell into a slumber which 
may be compared to the sleep of a dog in the kitchen, i. e. 
I looked to all appearance to be as sound as a top, but was — 
in fact perfectly alive and awake to every thing said, or 
passing around me. The mild looking stranger who , sat 
next me called for a glass of gin, which having received, 
he said “ Your Majesties all,’ and putting the glass to his 
mouth, elevated his eyes with great fervency to the well. 
smoked ceiling, and tossed off the delicious bumper, 
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The person sitting near to him, a drunken fellow with 
a red nose and carbuncled face, then- pulled a bottle from 
under his cloak, and borrowing the empty glass,he again re- 
plenished it and said,‘‘ I have also the pleasure of drinking 
all your Majesties good healths, ’ upon which he swallowed 
the toast, and all the others thanked him in anaflable and po- 
lite menner. The third, who looked more genteel than any 
ofthe others, when he saw the bottle returved to its repo- 
sitory, under the cloak, sighed very bitterly, and exclaimed 
‘what! not offer me a drop, by G-difI had never knownany 
of your Majesties [ might have beena respectable gentleman 
at this day.’’ ‘The fourth also seemed much piqued at the 
selfish enjoyment of the botile-man. Ile was dressed 
fantastically in an old soldier’s coat, and muttered to him- 
self “‘the scoundrel left me the reversion of a volcano, but 
would see me curs'd before he’d part with a flash of light- 
ning.” The fifth, a young and tattered rascal, took little 
heed of what was done by others, but seeming determined 
to enjoy himself in his own way, he observed, that if it 
would not be disagreable to their Majesties, he would 
indulge himself witha pipe of tobacco, and as no opposition 
was offered to this proposal, he instantly began to puff 
away like an experienced smoaker. The last of the six, a 
dark and gloomy looking wretch, had sat wrapt in his rags 
and wretchedness since he finished his meal. But at this 
‘ moment a watchman’s rattle being sprung immediately at 
the opening into our Avernus, he also sprung up and cried 
“H-ll and D n we are are all betrayed. There is 
not one of your Majesties but will be hung at the Old 
Bailey and I what in the Devil’s name will now 
become of me?” | 

The ensuing confusion roused me from my doze and 
starting up unconscious of what I did, I repeated in the 


words ofa celebrated author, “ ‘This is a very singular 
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joke—how came you all to be Kings? For my part Lown I 
em only a Mudlark ’’—The hubbub in the street removed 
gradually to a distance and my companions became in pro- 
portion more composed. 1 treated them with a dram, 
when they thus answered my demand. 

I, said the first, who can now scarcely beg or steal enough 
to procure me adrop of gin, am Louis once King of Holland. 
My brother, the mighty Emperor ofFrance, sent me to that | 
country as his deputy, and it would have been better for 
him had he kept me there. But as I had some humanity 
in me, which would not answer his purposes, he unkinged 
me, and after wandering about Switzerland and Germany, 
I obtained a passage from Hamburgh to London,fand here 
I am come to eat my supper in St. Giles’s. | 

Thesecond said, I assure you it was no joke when answers 
ed to the appellation of Majesty, I am Joseph Buonaparte, . 
first King of Naples, and then King of Spain and the In- 
dies. I know not by what means I reached these digni- 
ties, for being in the habit of getting drunk every night, I 
never enquired into the events which happened during the 
eclipses of my reason, and satisfied myself with getting 
drunk again on the thrones, where I found myself comfort- 
ably seated, when.I awoke in the morning after one or two 
of my debauches. It has ever been my custom as you see 
to stick to the botile, and to care little for any thing else, 
so that when the British drove me from my last kingdom, * 
I stole a flask or two, and by way of revenge came hither 
to eat my supper in St. Giles’s. | 

The young man who sat by Joseph spoke next, and said: 
I also am Royal, my name is Eugene Beauharnois, and 
I was Viceroy of Ktaly. My mother having prostituted 
herself to many of the heroes of the Revolution, came at last 
into the keeping of one Barras, and, being well formed, 
used to dance naked for his entertainment, with another 
-——- of the name of Tallien. He, tiring of these orgies, 
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resigned her to a young Corsican Lieutenant, who. had 
distinguished himself in directing the massacres in Paris; 
and as a requital for this service, promoted him to 2 
high command, which he improving, soon raised himself 
to the Sovereignity of the country, and having conquered 
Italy, appointed me his Viceroy. Here I kinged it a 
good while, but at length my father-in-law took another 
wife, and misfortunes coming fast upon him, I was driven 
from my government, and am come hither to sup at St. 
Giles’s. 

The fourth spoke thus :—I am Murat, King of Naples. 
The fortune of war has stripped me of my dominions, 
and reduced me to my original condition of a footpad. I 
resign myself to the disposal of Providence in the same 
way as King Louis, King Joseph, and that Vice of Kings 
Beauharnois; but as every man must labour in his voca- 
tion, I have come not only to sup but to spend my life in 
St. Giles’s. 

The fifth said :—I, too, am every inch a King. I have 
twice lost my kingdom, and have two wives, so that all 
my fates seem double. I am Jerome Buonaparte, King 
of Westphalia, having been guilty of some youthful in- 
discretions, | went to sea, and when abroad married a 
girl whom, when with child, I deserted and returned to 
Europe. Here, sharing my Brother’s good luck, was 
declared King of Wesphalia, and began to rule over a 
people, wondering all the time how the D— it ¢ould 
have happened that I should reach such @ situation. At 
length, however, I was happily released from the troubles 
of a crown, and in a condition of life more agreeable to 
my feelings. Here I am come to enjoy myself galore, 
and eat my supper in St. Gilegs. 

It now came to the sixth Monarch’s turn to speak :—I 
am, said he, a greater prince than all of you put toge- 
ther; I am the sublime Napoleon, Entperor of the French. 
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By cunning, and treachery, and fraud, and murder, at the 
close of a sanguinary revolution, I seated myself upon 2 
Jawless throne, and wielded in my base-born hand a bloody 
sceptre. When I looked around and saw all the world at 
my feet, I could not convince myself that the visions which 
floated before my eyes were real. I always imagined, 
when persons in authority paid their court to me, that 
they were mocking the son of the Corsican attorney. 
Somehow or other I never felt like a King. Nothing 
could convince me of the stability of my power, and like 
Christopher Sly, in an English play T once read, I could 
not help thinking that I was a mere puppet, mocked in 
a day-dream by some being of a superior order, who had 
gulled: me into all this supposed finery, by way of expe- 
riment, such as the Noble Lord tried on poor Sly. AH 
the while my courtiers were doing homage to me, and 
I was persuaded to act the Emperor, I was ever and anon 
like the person I have mentioned, tempted to exclaim, 
** What would you make me mad? Am not I Pascal Buo- 
parte, old Buonaparte’s son of Ajaccio; by education a 
ragamuffin, by birth a cut-throat, by transmutation a 
gambler, and now by present profession a Jacobin ?”’ 

At length I was actually deluded in the supposition that 
I was indeed a Sovereign, and I be-monarched it away 
with the best of them, till at length my folly and my 
crimes drew down the judgment of Heaven upon my 
guilty head; and amid the execrations of mankind I have 
fled from the sight of .he world, and plunged into this 


den of misery, to eat my supper in St. Giles’s. 
As he spoke in a phrenzyed tone, a constable descend- 


ed, and took him into custody in pursuance of a warrant 
issued in the morning, from which he had at that time 
escaped, and which forms the subject of our excellent 


frontispiece of—Tur Roya. Beca@ars. 
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PHILLIP—ICKS ; 
OR, THE 
CORSICAN’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Mutato nomine! 





Mr. Epiror, 

As a loyal man, and a lover of my country, 
I feel indebted to you for the exposure, in your last Nums 
ber, of certainly, one of the basest publications that 
ever disgraced the British press: I mean, without cir- 
cumlocution, the Montuty MaGazine, a periodical 
poison in which the cant of philosophy is adopted to 
disguise the most unworthy principles; in which the af- 
fectation of philanthropy is assumed to conceal the most 
devoted attachment to the enemy of this nation and of 
mankind; in which truth is sacrificed on the altar of 
disaffection, and falsehood boldly uttered to pro- 
mote the cause of faction, bitterly inimical to Britain’s 
weal; in which, in fine, what is infamous of every kind 
so predominates, that language must fail in any attempt 
to characterise it in terms adequately forcible. ‘That 
which ought not to be done, must be done to convince 
any one of the extent of its political depravity, é.¢. the 
disgusting compilation must be read; but being read, I 
hope there is enough of patriotism and honesty left 
among us to prevent any future encouragement he- 
ing given to so undeserving and mischievous a pro 

duction. / 
To advance as far as lies in my power, the operation 
of universal contempt and detestation ; to shew the na- 
ture of this scandalous Magazine, and hasten that ver- 
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dict of condemnation and banishment from every good 
man’s library, which will, I am convinced, be very 
speedily pronounced upon it; to follow up, in short, 
the useful labour so excellently begun in the last -Sa- 
tirist, is the object of my present address; and I in- 
tend, with the blessing of life and health, to continue a 
monthly notice of his monthly suame, under the title 
of Putiiir-tcKs, till I have aroused the people of this 
country to a sense of what is due to their own welfare 
and honour, by proving that no encouragement can be 
given to so vile and insidious a publication, without 


serving our national enemies, and injuring the charac- | 
ter and best interests of the British empire. I may be 
told that these writings are too weak, the arguments 
too flimsy, and the misrepresentations too gross to do 
much hurt ; but this notion is erroneous. ‘The Monthly 
Magazine has unhappily, from its long establishment, 


a very considerable circulation, and as repeated water- 
drops wear out the solid marble, so will reiterated fal- 
lacies, however impotent and despicable, gradually 
wear away the soundest principles; and besides the 
bare allowance of the dissemination, in Britain, of ca- 
lumnies upon Britain, and of their uncontradicted pro- 
pagation in foreign lands, lays a stain upon us which, 
though apparently trifling, is not to be thought lightly 
of—for a nation’s honour, like a virgin’s purity, is not 
even tu be whispered at with impunity—the fame of Old 
England, like the fame of Cesar’s wife, must not be sus- 
pected. It ought to be remembered, too, that the lies and 
libels upon the Government and people of these realms, 
uttered with so much confident effrontery in the Monthly 
Magazine, have not elsewhere (in America for example) 
to encounter the same information, intelligence, and spi- 
rit, which act as an antidote to their foul and pesttlen- 
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tial qualities among ourselves. ‘Those who are hostile 
to us in that degraded country, hail and countenance 
the abominable fictions with which Lnglish writers de- 
fend their conduct ;—the feeblest efforts of an English 
apostate and traitor, are better relished by a Jeflerson 
or Madison, than the most vigorous exertions of a 
Yankee partizan of their own race; and the unfounded 
fabrications of an English agent, who prostitutes him- 
self, and vilifies his native land—serve as the irrefra- 
gable canon of faith, the undoubted text, whence to de- 
duce all the slander and injustice exercised by the 
wre. ‘hed trans-atlantic tools of Buonaparte, in their 
- blind and furious enmity against Great Britain. 

So much, Sir, for general reflections. They will, I 
trust, convince you, anc the Public, that the object in 
view is sufficiently important to merit attention, and 
therefore to receive an allotted space in your truly pa- 
triotic and loyal publication. 

The Monthly Magazine for January, sets out by an 
advertisement in which is explained the mode of con- 
veyance by which it may be transmitted (hissing hot, in- 
fectious and impure as it is) to every part of the habitable 
globe. Let us examine the contents which it is wed/ to 
suffer to go abroad as enforcing doctrines tolerated in 
Britain, and as not being so obviously false and villan- 
ous, as to preclude the possibility of there being any 
subject of King George the Third, so utterly depraved 
and lost to every virtuous feeling (public and private), 
as to utter among his countrymen, and not be hooted 
with scorn and indignation from society. 

At the 6th page (page 486) of this Number we came 
to the following letter, addressed to the Lditor (Sir R. 
Phillips.) 

“ I have been highly gratified by your accounts of the pictures 
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of Messrs. West and Copley, and promise myself much future en- 
tertainment from your notice of the contemporary works of othe 
living painters.” [This is the introductory puff prelimmary, puff 
direct, and puff personal—the contemporary works of dead — 
are not mentioned. | 

“ On the snbject of Mr. Copley’s forth oming picture of Lorp 
“ Wetuincton and his Aides-de-Camp, allow me to suggest to 
“ that Gentleman, if be bas not proceeded too far, that the arts 
“ ought at all times to be made subservient to morals.” [Who 
could have guessed that it was immoral to paint Lord Wellington ?!} 
“ To painta soldier, for Ais own suke, as such, is a bad example, and 
* tends to raise to moral dignity, a profession which ought never to 
exist, and to be [hang Priscian'!] considered only as a necessary 
* evil in bad times.” [Now perhaps Mr. Copley has not painted 
Lord Wellington merely as a soldier, (though this argument is both 
false aud absurd) but may have had some idea at the moment he 
selected his noble subject, that as asoldier he was the Saviour of 
two oppressed nations from slavery, and the instrument in the hand 
of God for punishing the b!ackest treachery ever devised, and the 
bloodiest oppression ever exercised by a foreign tyrant upon an un- 
offending and independent people. Neither Phillips, nor his sym- 
pathyzing scou ndrel of a correspondent thought of this view! q 

« J well remember the portrait of the Marquis of Granby, in the 
** act of relieving the family of a wounded soldier. ‘The woman 
with her eyes raised towards Heaven, and her little urchins with 
“ their hands extended in the attitude of praying for their good as 
“ wellas brave General; and I also recollect to have seen at Paris 
 [else-wherefore this letter] an IMMORTAL picture by David, re- 
* presenting a military portrait of Napoleon, not as a mere soldier, 

« [like Lérd Wellington] but in the employment [reader, prepare 

for a surprizal—for a coup de grace of impudence and rascality J 
« of visiting, in the HOSPITALS at JAFFA, jis soldiers who were 
* sick of the plague [and whom he poisoned wholesale] and putting 
# his face to one of them as an example to the [no wonder] terrified 
“ physicians, who from the fear of infection [say rather from the 
horror at the murderer's most atrocious and sanguinary proposal 
te drug these wretches] had sbandoned them to perish.” 
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« Doubtless, { proceeds this insidious and indescribably base rascal } 
“ on enquiry, Mr. Copley migAt be able to hear of some act of Lord 
“ Wellington, in which, in like manner [Heaven forbid ‘bat anv act 
of his should resemble any act of the accursed Usurper’s] Je uni/ed 
“ the benevolent man to the brave soldier ; and THEN he will be able 
“ tocontinue the fact of the man (query, what is the fact of a man?) 
** and a moral subject, two points which should always be in the 
«« view of a great painter, whose works ought at once to instruct and 


* to delight their observers. 
“ Cato.” 


“ Cambridge, Dec. 5th, 1818.” 


After the notes I have made between brackets en 
passant in copying this infamous epistle, I will not detain 
you with many comments—lI will barely put it to the sense 
of every British reader, if ever they perused a more im- 
pudent and scurrilous attempt to depreciate the cha 
racter of their hero Wellington, and, on the other hand, 
to raise in estimation the character of their implacable 
foe Buonaparte. The cant of morality and the hypocrisy 
of feeling resorted to, only enhances the malignity of the 
wretch who penned it, and leaves us at a loss to conceive 
whether his black-heartedness, or that of the vagabond 
who printed what he wrote, is the most detestable. 
JAFFA too, that scene of the most diabolical villainy 
that ever disgraced the annals of human nature. I mar- 
vel that the word, if he ventured to repeat it, did not 
choak the ruffian who thus by its use insulted public de- 
ceucy, feeling, and truth. 

Turning over a few other pages, and passing by many 
more pieces of frippery and of calumny than of leaves, - 
I come to a chapter (page 494) calculated to bring the 
Christian Religion into contempt by a pretended expo- 
sure of some absurdities practised at the Carnival at 
Rome, and another, which recommends “a biographical 
summary of the judges preferred by Charles, [King 
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Charles the seeond] and a general view of the corrupt 
principles and practices of the law courts, as well as the 
slavish intolerant principles of the Rulers of the Church 
in those days” as calculated to ‘‘ afford great instruction 
and amusement”? to the readers of the Monthly Maga- 
zine, and confirm them in their hatred ofthose principles 
and practices only imperfect/y reformed by the Revolution 
of 1688!! On these topics I have no inclination, nor can 
you have space to permit me to enlarge. Neither have 
‘I any interest to induce me to expatiate upon the notice 
bestowed (page 529) on the announced New Montuiy 
Macazine, which Sir R. Phillips pretends to hold in 
derision, and (likening himself not inaptly to a Peacock, a 
bird ofaharsh and senseless note, proud, presuming and re- 
markable for no one good quality) compares to the 
Jackdaw in the fable. But I refer to this part merely 
to extract a story told of his own publication, which, with 
all the ingenious colouring of the author, will be perused 
with sentiments of another kind than those he wishes to 
inspire. 

*«* Among other characterestic maneuvres (says he), these parties 
(the opponents of his unprincipled work) have made a convenient 
teol of a pretended book society, putting some wretched driveller 
er man of straw, in the supposed chair, and then expelling the 
Monthly Magazine, which, say they, had hesitated to acknowledge 
the glory of our professional warriors.” 

And it was rightly done, for after what appeared in the 
Salirist last month,and what I have stated it is an indelia- 
ble disgrace to any respectable body in the kingdom to 
patronise a work so exceedingly vile, and so shamefully 
sold to the enemies of our country. 

The only other point on which I shall intrude on deni, 
Sir, is that to which you have hardly done justice in your 
animadversions, ButI donot wonder at your failure, 
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for it is not easy to find “good set terms”? in which to 
“‘rail’’? at the monstrous and filthy delusion which is 
regularly protruded as an epitome of the “Srate or 
Pusuic Arrains” during the preceding month. Of 
this “State for December” the following is the brief 
analysis. [t commences with a very short notice of Ger- 
many, and, praising the Declaration of Frankfort, reprints 
that document. It then acknowledges, that, “ after the bat- 
tles near Leipsic, the French army fell back first on 
their depot at Erfurth,and afterwards towards Mayence,” 
and asserts that it placed itself in safety “‘after one of 
the most extraordinary retreats recorded in history.” 
The impartial Statist next computes the loss of the 
#rench at 600,000 men, and of the Allies at the same 
number ‘at least.” 

The Proclamation by the Prince of Orange at the 
Hague is introduced as “having been issued” tx 
consequence of some Sycophants having addressed him 
as Sovercign Prince of the Netherlands—the deliverance 
of Holland is negatived unless it should be constituted 
into a Republic—and Hanover. is described as a Country 
which had for “seven years been the bone of destructive 
contention between France on the one hand, and Prussia 
and Russia on the other, and the cause of the rupture 
which led to the overthrow of Prussia at Jena. After 
these notorious falsehoods the author inserts Buonaparte’s 
speech with another barefaced (ie, that it thence appears 
*¢ that no obstacles to a gencral peace exist on the part of 
France.” LordWellington’s dispatch of lSth, November, 
and a hint from the French papers, that we had since 
lost 16,000 men, are all that is thought worthy of record 
on this important subject; and lastly, the “ State of 
Affairs” with America, appropriately and in the true 
apirit ofthe Monthly, concludes this portion of its worthy 
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author's labours. “ The American Government (says 
he) have formally reported to Congress, on certain novel 
practices which have characterised this War.” These he 
patiently enumerates, viz. * ill treatment of Prisoners,” 
** violence of flags of trucc,’”’ ‘ pillage and destruction 
of private property,” ‘“* Massacre of American prisoners 
surrendered to the officers of Great Britain, by the 
Savages engaged in its service,” ‘pillage and murder of 
American citizens, who had repaired to the English 
under assurance of their protection,” and in short, a 
whole catalogue of such cruelties and barbarities, mur- 
ders and horrid crimes as malice could invent, or either 
American baseness or English treason charge upon our 
country ; and upon these, always presuming them to be 
true, as they are notoriously inferna] fabrications, the 
Editor of a Magazine published in London and pre- 
tending to British favour offers the following reflec- 


~ 


tions.”’ 
“ For our parts, we candidly confess, that it deeply afflicts us 


to see a great civilized Power engage in wars, for the purpose of) 
carrying on which, it is forced to resort to the co-operation of 
barbarians and cannibals, whether Indians, S1peRians, or Tar- 
TaRs. We suppress our feelings on this subject; but it merits 
the serious and dispassionate consideration of all those who, like 
ourseloes, feel for and respect the true glory of Britain.” 

Precious Scoundreis! but I, too, suppress my feelings, 
and leave you to be as you deserve, the objects of. 
hatred and indignation to your country till such 
time as you hear again from one who, though it is 
no yery grateful task to inflict the lash, is so convinced 
of the uiility of its application to your hardened cases, 
that he will have great satisfaction in devoting himself 
to it, and proving how well he is entitled to assume the 


signature of 
Tur Beapte. 
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No. 5. 


ABEILARD.—Perri Apertarni ed Herors1# con- 
jugis cjus, Opera, cum prefatione apologetica Franc, 
Amboesii, ct Censura doctorum parisiensium ; ex editione 
Andree Puercetani (André Duchesne). Parisiis, Buon, 
1616, Ato. } 


It is universally known that the Treatise on Trinity of 
this celebrated author was condemned in the Council of 
Soisson, about the year 1121, and again in that of Sens, 
in 1140. Pope Innocent II. in his confirmation of what 
had been done by the Council of Sens, ordered the work 
of Abeilard to be burnt, and their author to be impri- 
soned, with prohibition of giving public lectures. It 
was St. Bernard, one of the minor fathers of the church, 
who persecuted Abeilard with such bitterness, and pro- 
cured his condemnation. He wrote to the Pope, “ that 
“ Abeilard, and Arnaud de Bresse, had entered into a 
‘¢ plot against Jesus Christ, and his Church.”” He says, 
“ that Abeilard is an infernal dragon, who persecutes 
*¢ the Church ina manner the more dangerous, that it 
. “ is concealed and secret: he aims at the innocence of 
“¢ the Christian soul. Arius, Pelagius, and Nestorius, 
* are not so dangerous, because he unites all these 
** monsters in himself, as his conduct and writings plainly 
‘* show: he is at the same time the persecutor of Faith, 
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‘¢ and the precurser of Antichrist.””’ Such are the ex- 
pressions of the holy Abbot of Clairvaux, by which he 
shows more zeal than charity, and perhaps more ani- 
mosity than truth in tracing. this portrait of Abeilard. 
He was born at Nantes in 1079, and died at St. Marcel, 
near Chilons-sur-Sadéne, in 1142: Heloise died in 1163. 
The errors with which Abeilard was charged, are as* 
follow :—Ist, There are some degrees in the Trinity : 
the father is a full mightiness, the son is some mighti- 
ness.——2d, The Holy Ghost proceeds, no doubt, from the 
father and the son; but he is not of the same substance 
with the father nor with the son.—3d, The devil has 
no power upon man; and the Son of God has not taken 
human flesh in ore to deliver us, but only to instruct 
us by his teaching and example; he has neither suffered, 
nor is he dead, but to show his charity towards us.—4th, 
The Holy Ghost is the soul of the world.—5th, Jesus 
Christ, as God and man, is not the third person of the 
Trinity, and the man cannot properly be called God.— 
6th, We can be disposed to do, or actually do good by 
free will without the help of grace.—7th, In the Sacra- 
ment-of the Altar the form of the first substance remains. 
—8th, We do not inherit from Adam the guilt of the ori- 
ginal sin, but the punishment.—9th, There is no sin 
without the consent of the sinner, nor without despising 
God.—10th, The suggestions of the Devil, delectations 
and ignorance, never produce a sin.—I11th, The sugges- 
tions of the Devil operate on men in a physical manner, 
viz. by the touching of stones, herbs, or other such things, 
of which the Devil knows the efficacy. —12th, Faith is 
the estimation and judgment that we form of things, 
which we do not clearly comprehend.—13th, God can- 
not do, but what he has done, or shall do.—14th, Jesus 
Christ never descended down to Hell, &c. The best and 
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most esteemed edition of the letters of Abeilard, is this: 
“ P. Abelardi et Heloise conjugis ejus Epistola, ab 
erroribus purgate, et cum Codd. MSS. collate, curd Ricardi 
Rawlinson, Londini, 1718, 8vo. 


ARNAUD DE BRESSE.—As we have in the above 
article mentioned this author, we shall only remark, that 
he was a discipline of Abcilard, and that in his writings 
he attacked particularly the system of the Court of Rome. 
He maintained that the Bishops and the Monks ought 
not to possess land, and that those who possess land are 
damned; that the property of the Church belongs to the 
Monarchs, &c. Pope Innocent II. who thought him- 
self master of all the property of the Clergy, had him, 
condemned in the Council of Lateran in 1139. This 
Pope said in his speech at the opening of the Council, 
that ecclesiastical dignities were received under the 
authority, and by the permission of the Pontiff of Rome, 
as a feudal dependance, and that nobody could be pos- 
sessed of them without his permission. Arnaud, after 
a variety of important transactions under Pope Innocent 
II. Eugenius IfI. and Adrian IV. was arrested, brought 
to Rome, tied to a stake, and burnt alive in the year 
1155, and his ashes thrown into the river Tiber, for fear 
that his followers should convert them into relics. St. 

Bernard paints this man as having the head of a dove, 
and the tail of a scorpion. 


BAYLE.— Dictionnaire historique et critique par Mr. 
Pierre Bayle. Rotterdam, 1697, 2 tomes en 4 vol. 
folio. 

As soon as this famous work ~was published, the au- 
thor was aecused in the Consistory of the Walloon 
Church, by the fanatic Jurieu, as containing many re- 
prehensible matters. The work would have been en- 
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tirely suppressed, if the author had not promised to cor- 
rect what had been found wrong. He was charged, Ist, 
To blot out of his work all the obscenities, and indelicate 
expressions. 2d, 'l'o write anew the article “* David.” 3d, 
To answer and confute the principles of the Manicheians, 
instead of giving new strength to their objections and their 
arguments. 4th, To reform the principles of Pyrhon, 
and not triumphantly to display his triumph. 5th, To 
cut off from his work all the praises he had bestowed on 
Atheists and Epicureans. Last/y, Not to avail himself 
of the holy writings for indecent allusions, &c. It ap- 
pears, that Bayle reformed only the article of David ; as 
one may see in the Rotterdam edition of 1702, 3 vols. 
folio; which, however, may be completed by adding to it 
the Supplement de Geneve, 1722, 1 vol. folio, where is to be 
found the original Article ‘* David.” The best edition 
is that of Rotterdam, by Michael Bohm, 1720, 4 
vols. folio, which however, has been pirated. Peter 
Bayle was born at Carlat, in the Department of Arrége, 
on the 19th of November, 1647, and died at Rotter- 
dam the 28th December, 1706. | 

Here we think proper to submit to our Readers a cus- 
tom of the Roman church, relating to the Books set 
down in the Index, and which no Catholic is allowed to 
read, under the penalty of excommunication /at@ sen- 
tentie, or to be immediately incurred, by reading the 
book so condemned. Every one that wants to lave a 
licence to read such books, is obliged to have a certifi- 
ate of orthodoxy, either from his bishop or professor of 
his university, and the petition is sent to Rome. It ne- 
ver fails to come back granted (with a. little expense) ; 
but as an acknowledgement of the popish authority, 
there are always two works excepted from reading, and 


Bayle’s Dictionary, and Adone, an Epic Poem, by Che- 
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valier Marino, are in general the two works excepted. 
As to Bayle, he is certainly a dangerous free-thinker ; 
but Adone, a poem, is less obnoxious to morals than the 
Orlando Furioso, which is particularly adverse to the Ro- 
man Court, and especially Monks. To reconcile this con- 
tradiction, it has been said, that Pope Urbanus VIII. 
being a rival in poetry to Marino, when a private man, 
he, when Pope, put his poem into the two except- 
ed. The immoralities found in this poem are of far 
Jess consequence than others found in books which are 
generally read, and not to be found in the Index. It is 
a pity; because, though Marino is an injudicious wri- 
ter, more sublime poetry is to be found in his works, 
which are all prohibited ir odium auctoris, than in some 
scores of Classical Poetry in the Italian language. 


BIBLE.—The Bible in the Dutch Language. Ant- | 
werpen, by Jacob Van Leisvelt, 1542, folio. 


This is the sixth and best edition published by Leisvelt, 
and is is famous for having been the cause of its publish- 
er’s head being cut off. 

A great number of translations of the Bible have been 
condemned and prohibited; the most celebrated are as 
follows. ‘The German Bible, partly printed at Helmstadt, 
1666, quarto.—The English Bible, Paris, 1558, folio: It 
is not complete.—T'wo French Bibles, the first by René 
Benoist, Paris, 1566, fol. the other by De Marolles, in 
which there is only the translation of the Genesis, E.vo- 
dus, and the first 23 chapters of Leviticus, Paris, 1671, 
fol.— The Swedish Bible, with many faults, Lubeck, 1622, 
quarto, a | 

Biblia Italica Sixti V. curd typis ercripta, anno, 1589. 
—It is much questioned if this edition ever existed. 


James Lelong denies; Jo. Pred. Mayer asserts its exist- 
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ence: he says that this Italian translation was made with 

the permission, and under the protection of PopeSixtus V. 

but was suppressed at the request of Philip II. King of 
Spain, and several Cardinals, and entirely disappeared. 

Gregory Leti speaks of it in his history of this Pope; and 

John Leclere in his Bibliothéque Universelle, relates some 
curious particulars about it, as follows: In the 5th book 

he specks of the murmurs excited by the Italian version 

of the Bible made by order of the Pope. Olivares, the 

Spanish ambassador at Rome thought it was a shame, 

that the method of the Heretics in the Christian capital — 
should be followed. Having said the same thing to — 
the Pope, he answered: do not be angry, Sir, we have 
done it for your sake, who do not understand Latin. This 
minister wrote to his royal master about it, and several 
Cardinals represented by letters to the King, that it was 
more his interest to suppress this Bible, than of any 
other Sovereign, on account of the extensive states he 
possessed in Italy. Olivares, after having received the 
answer of his master, went once more to the Pope, and 
declared that if he was not disposed to suppress this 
- Bible himself, his King would be obliged to do it 
in his Italian estates. The Pope heard him a long time 
without saying a word, till-at last the ambsasador said to 
him: Your Holiness does not answer me. I cannot con- 
cetve what Your Holiness thinks. I think, answered 
Sixtus with his usual anger, fo have you thrown out of 
the windows, to teach you how to respect the Sovereign 
Pontif. Though the existence of this Bible isdenied by 
some, it is by others asserted, that copies of it are to be 
found in the Library of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in 
the Ambrosian of Milan, and in that of Geneva. 
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Biblia sacra latina sulgate sditionis, jussu Sixti V. recognita 
et edita, et tribus Tomis distincto.— Roma, 2x typogra- 
phia Apostolica Vaticana, 1590, fol. 

This Latin Bible, which was published by the order of 
Sixtus V. was generally reprobated on account of the 
numerous errors which entirely alter the text. Many 
bits of papers were printed as corrections and pasted 
over the words and lines ; but however, after the death 
of Sixtus, it was suppressed by order of Gregory XIV, 
his successor. It is a very scarce book, and the avidity 
of the booksellers, has often changed the title to the 
Bible published by Clement VIII. in 1592, and soldat a 
great price for the original one of Sixtus. 


(To be Continucd.) 
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CHELTENHAM. 





The following, in a female hand, has been sent to the 
Printer of the Satirist; as it seems dictated by that. 
degree of spirit the professor of which, in one of the cha- 
racters of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, thus exclaims 
in her rage against a male offender 


** With ten sharp nails, if once my hand were in, 
** Would tear the skin o'your face out o'er your chin.” 


We dare not refuse it insertion—not that we are afraid 
of our skins, for that hirsute part of a Satyr, as our fair 
and gentle correspondent spells it, would in all proba- 
bility be too agreeable to a nymph of amazonian feelings, 
to suffer disparagement under her touch; nor that we 
love the amiable temper or admire the style of the com- 
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position, but simply because no person who may be sore 
under the lash of animadversion, which may have been 

made public through our pages, shall have to complain 

of injustice in our withholding from them the same me- 

dium of doctoring their wounds with the medicine most 
efficacious in their own judgments. At the same time 

we cannot help thinking, that the present application is 
rather of an irritating than of a healing nature, and that 

our able correspondent will avenge himself upon the 

bodies and souls of the offenders, for the assault upon 

the supposed author of his biting satire, of the justice of, 
which these lines have in great measure confirmed us. 

At whom they are aimed, it is not in our (London) power 

to ascertain, but we may safely hint that the Acteon whom 

our barbarous Diana dooms to be devoured by her hounds 

is not the author of that masterly and witty production, 

which has so outrageously excited the spleen of the belles 

of Cheltenham—and their beaux. 

So much for the respective writers, and conjectured 
writers, pro et con, now a word for the Satirist. We feel 
the full force of all the compliments levelled at us in the 
verses of our fair and good-humoured friend, but not even 
that blushing ingenuousness which makes us shrink from 
unmerited applause, could force us so far from the path 
of justice and impartiality, as to induce us to refuse in- 
sertion to an article, merely because it added unfounded 
aspersions upon ourselves, toa mistaken jealousy, and 
consequently slander upon others. We relish the cou- 
rage of persons who, if they charge, will at least charge 
openly, and to the heard of their opponents. To such 
we will never deny a fair space in the Satirist, Not of 
this description is our opinion of cowardly reptiles, who 
attack where they are in no danger of resistance; who 
discharge their puny arrows ata mark where there is ne 
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antagonist to be offended at and punish the insolence of an 
attempt aggravated by its weakness and offensive from its 
presumptuousness ; whodraw their swords like brave fellows: 
and flourish and tilt away, and swear, and Bobadil it, where 
thete is none of those against whom they brandish their fu- 
rious weaponsand pour forth their gasconades to see the one 
or hear the other—of such, we say, our opinion is very dif- 
ferent, and such we have been informed are the Editor and 
Correspondents of the Cheltenham Newspaper (the Chroni- 
cle we believe it iscalled for we never saw it). A good- 
natured friend has informed us, that we have been sorely 
abused in this paultry Journal. Why had not its con- 
ductor the manliness to transmit a copy of his publication 
to the office of this work? Many numbers of the Satirist 
were sent to Cheltenham in the first instance, that the 
“ Dear Ladies and Gentlemen”’ of that place might know 
how ably their portraits had been drawn in that work, 
and that the idle, the dissipated, the worthless, and the 
wicked, might take the hint and amend the evil of their 
ways. ‘This deserved at least the return of a communi- 
cation of any reply, if reply instead of amendment should, 
unhappily for these deluded and despicable persons, be 
the result. But guilt is timid, and it was enough for the 
stricken deers to defend themselves in their own quarry, 
where the number of the hurt was pretty general. The 
fop, the gambler, the profligate of both sexes, the ruined 
in fortune and fame, the and rogue, the swindler 
and § found sympathy enough in Cheltenham, and 
with the cunning of knavery they confined their retorts upon 
the writer in the Satirist and their own exculpatory essays 
to that now more than ever renowned watering place! 
We, however, warn them to beware of consequences. 

The tickling they have got is nothing to what they may 

yet receive, if they seriously provoke the lash of the 
Satirist or of the least of his contributors. 
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[The following is printed verbatim et libePatim fromthe MS.} 


CHELTENHAM. 


Observing, Mr. Satyrist, in one of your late Numbers, 
most unmerited Philippic on some of the Cheltenham 
Ladies, and having waited in hopes of seeing some able 
champion, you would wield the pen in their defence ; 
but at present none appearing, I, though an unfledged 
Poet, have been tempted to make the essay ; fully con- 
vinced that you would not refuse any one the privilege 
(through the medium of your amusing Miscellany) of 
answering a Clerical Poet, and in some measure vindi- 
cating the cause of beauty, by exposing the villain that 
defamed it. For, Mr. Satyrist, this essay is not to ap- 
pear in the form of depicting the charms of the Chel- 
tenham Ladies, as that would require a much abler bard ; 
but in the form of delineating the character of a family, 
before known only to be treated with indifference, but 
now known, to be avoided. 


Scenr—A House in Portland-street. 


THE FAMILY PICTURE. 


Come, Satyr, come, in all thy frowns bedight, 
Nurtur’d by Envy, and produc’d by Spite ; 

Come, Satyr, come, the odious Picture trace, 
Each part deep-shaded, and each wrinkled Grace, 
Each hellish form, each colour’d Heart disclose, 
Where Virtue fades, and Vice demonic glows: 
These, Satyr these, wrong’d Heaven bids thee say, 
And injur’d Innocence bespeaks the lay.— 

Mark ! in yon attic room old C—— lies, 

His Son’s pale ghost still flitting cross his eyes, 
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Worn with disease, or struck with conscience dire, 
Like Pollard oak beneath ethereal fire, 
. The darken’d room no joyous sun-beam knows, 
Nor his weak eyes an undisturb’d repose : 

For heard ye not that laugh, that tittering shout, 
That burst re-echoing from his Sposa’s rout, 

Ah! see at cards appears the prudish Dame, 

Still warm the ashes of Coquettish flame, 

Observe her nauseous teeth, and lengthen’d face, 
With old Zantippe’s tongue, but half her grace, 
With forehead tawny, and with cheek-bones bare, 
Made well to show an Ourang-Outang stare, 

Her heart too beating, as her restless tongue, 

In substance—aged, but in passions—young.— 
Now mark, yon awkward stalking coxcomb near, 
That pouring flattery in some fair one’s ear, 
While She, regardless of the soothing care, 
Starts at his aspect broad and forced air, | 

With horror views his rough Cyclopian shape, 

In form a Man, in manners but an Ape. 

’Tis said the Wretch, in rev’rend garments drest, 
Assumes the name and habit of a Priest, 

And yet by Demon urg’d, or Fury driven, 

He dares to blast the fairest forms of Heaven, 
With hellish purpose and with rankling tooth, 
The scourge of Innocence, the foe of Truth: 

To fiendlike Satyr, and to Malice dear, 

Proud, without Learning—without Wit, severe— 
Tall is his form and pitted is his face, 
‘Small-pox has stamp’d the marks of absent grace, 
With vacant stare, and limbs devoid of ease, 

Full mean to flatter, yet too plain to please; 

His heart as low, as harden’d as his form, 

No Love can soften, and no Beauty warm. 
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Two maiden Sisters next adorp the line, 

As fair in youth, as lovely in decline. 

Like the two Furies of Plutonian race, 

Death in their eye, and Frenzy in their face. 

No softness e’er bedecks their sinking cheeks, 

But the young wrinkle shews its feeble streaks, 

No Rose e’er iingers with its soften’d hues, 

But a pale cast, the paler Li'y strews.— 

Mark! how to each, vain art and dress supply, 
The tints and graces Nature will deny, 

While Mechlins rare their brawny shoulders brace, 
Or tick’d Vandyke, or Guernsey-smnuggled lace : 
See how o’er each is thrown the lengthening vail, 
(From Beauty robb’d, or purchas’d at a sale) 

To hide those eyes—oft prone to look askance, 

In longing gaze, or meretricious glance. 

To hide those Cheeks—ne’er moist with Pity’s tear, 
Ne’er flush’d with modest glow, or maiden fear, 
To hide those Lips—ne’er warm’d with luscious kiss, 
Too cold for Love, and yet inclin’d to bliss.—. 

To hide those Necks—indelicately small, 

And feeble breasts of Amazonian fall : 

Those Necks, alas !—by galling Evils peel’d, 

But long by Frills or stiffen’d Ruffs conceal’d.-— 
But ah! Proud Art in vain her tints display’d, 
Round the pale form of each expectant Maid, - 

In vain obsequious King exerts his power, 

To gain them partners for one flitting hour, 

In vain young Cupid fan‘d the drooping fire, 
Age, would not suit them—Youth, could not admire. 
Thus soon, too soon, (ah! lot to be bewail’d) 
Art ceas’d to please, and Weight Coemetichey S904, - 
Beauty affrighted fled each odious form, | 
And left Virginity to keep them warm.—~ 
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* Thus have I seen two pale-fac’d Flow’rets bloom, 
Without a single charm, without perfume, 
Op'ning their blossoms to each passer nigh, - 
Courting observance from each wandering eye, 
Awhile through Modesty their Petals dropt, 
Feigning to shrink—yet suing to be cropt.— 

But ah! to crop, no friendly hand would stoop 
“Thus as they scentless bloom, neglected droop. 


NATURALIZATION; 
OR, 


THE DEATH AND LAST DYING SPEECH OF 
MR. PRESIDEN’. 


The last Act of a Tragi-Comedy. 


Scene.—An American sea-port.— Mr. President Madison, 
Commodore Rogers, General. Hull, Officer, and Others. 


Madison. Dear Rogers, pry’thee, put to sea again 
Of France a little news to ascertain. 
Two months are passed, nay something more than two, 
Since my last quarter’s money became due, 
And all that time through some unknown mishap 
I’ve had nor orders nor advice from Nap. 

Rogers. Wd put to sea friend Jem, with all my heart, 
If I could get of yonder ship the start; 
But there that raggamuffin Broke I see 
Who as he serv’d out Lawrence, would serve me. 
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That for my Countrymen would be a teazer, 
*T were hard to find another Julius Cesar. — 
Hull, Nay, Commodore, you surely have forgot, 
That General Hull is by, who scorns to trot 
From any hostile force, however great, 
Yet home in safety comes with pride elate. 
Whom common bonds could neyer yet controul, 
Who as he breaks commandments, breaks -parole, 
He surely can’t be blam’d if he had reckon’d. 
On being rank'd as Julius the Second. ; 
' Mad. Yes, Rogers, Hull with you may surely vie, 
He if he cannot stand the foe, can lie ; 
And such his talent, as perhaps you've heard, 
He got the English fools to take his word. 
Rogers. Merit so rare must sensibly be felt, 
By the Great Conqueror of the Little Belt; 
Perhaps, Sir, you would like to hear me say, 
How things were manag’d on that glorious day. - 
Mad. 'Thank ye, but you so oft have'told it o’er, 
That I can hear and keep awake nomore, ~: 
Yet, Oh my Rogers! once more venture out, Ai 
And try to soothe my anxious bosom’s doubt. : 
Oh strive to learn when Boney can advance, . 
The salary which I expect from France ; 
For if i. Gomes not soon, my woe’s so great 
That I must pawn my Congress goods and plate. 
- Rogers. By Jingo! Jem, I think-I see a sail; 


Mad. "Tis French! All's right, 1 knew Nap would. 
not fail. 
Now friends rejoice with me, for by to-morrow, ‘ 
Pll pay you both what I was fore’d to borrow, — 
Rogers (aside. Thess 0 alae ae Oe EA ag 
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A thing he never thought of ding yet 














Dying Speechof Mr. President. Ig 
Mad. But while we wait till ron, ship nears the 


shore, 
Let public business go on as before. . 
Here are I see some men to naturalize, 
Perform the solemn rites before my eyes. 
[ Enter several runaway English Sailors, with 
an American old woman. | : 


Old Wom. Dumps down directly—d’ye hear each one 
Must pay two dollars, to become my son. 
First Sailor. But hang it, Mistress, that there’s hardly 


, right, 
I paid but one to be your spouse last night. 


Old Wom. Be silent, fellow! I well earn ’em both. 
Don't I, that you ’re a Yankee born, make oath? 
One dollar just to pig with me may do, 
For perjury, my, Conscience will have two. 
Officer. Now mother come and swear without delay. 
How many sons ? 
Old Wom. I’ve but fifteen to-day. 
Alas! my family falls off 60 fast, 
I fear ’twill come to five a day at last. 
Sometimes I almost wish that I were dead, 
I scarce get sons enough to bring me bread. 
Mad. Poor woman !—See the tear rolls down her 
cheek, 
She us’d to have two hundred sons a-week. : 
{ Much affected. \ 


Officer. Here is the Bible-—Where was this man 
born ? . 
Sailor. Up by St. Giles’, my watch is there in pawn, 
Just as you turn to go. down Dyot-street 
Mad. [to Officer.) How can you let the fool such stuff 


‘ repeat, . 
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Don’t you perceive the fellow idly prates? « 
Sir, [to Sailor] You were born in the United States? / 
Old Wom. [Having taken the,oath.} 7 


Yes, Mr. President, that’s what T swore, — 
§ gave him birth myself at Baltimore. | 
Mad.—Aye he’s the picture of you. “ ‘ 
Old Wom. (to the Officer )—Here’s another, 
Mad.—He, | can see’s the other man’s twin brother. 
Officer. That I could swear if in a dying:way. 
{ Aside] ‘Twenty years older if he’s liv’d a day. . 
Old Wom. Here are thirteen, all my own flesh and 
blood. 
Mid. Thy’re all so like ’tis plain they are your brood, 
He must be blind, or else an arrant dunce, 
Who could not swear they all were your’s at once. 
Come [to Officer] make short work—’tis rather boisterous ~ 
| weather, 
Swear all this worthy family together. | 
[The Old Woman having received too dollars from each 
Sailor, they are all sworn Citizens of the;United States. 


Rogers. These fellows shall the ocean plough with me. 
And sweep the British navy from the sea; ° 
Up at the mast [ mean to hoist'the broom, © ‘ 
To seal of England the eternal doom. 
Hull. Some soldiers made, with me shall seek the fray, 
And from the foe snatch Canada away. 
Mad. But e’er on land or sea tite foe they beat, 
The solemn vetemony here complete, | 
Haste bring the cradles to the proper place, | 
‘That we may rock these-spotless babes of grace, 
Then can we swear whatever may. befall, 
That we have seen thom sianeins patie all. . 
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This, tho’ it certainly will take some time, _ 
Not to perform, would be a dreadful crime. 
What shall a Yankee Conscience satisfy, 
But this religious form to save a lie? 
[ Two great Cradles are brought forward, in which Sail- 
ers are placed, General Hull rocks one, Commodore 
Rogers the other.) 





Rogers. The solemn service now commence, Dear 
Jem, 
Hull. Aye make haste, d---n ye, with the Cradle 
Hyman, 
' Mad. Without delay I cheerly strain my throat, 
Stop your curs’d gab. Attend the sacred note. 


CRADLE HYMN. 


Hush, my dears, lie still and slumber, 
Happy Yankies guard your beds ; 

Heavenly blessings without number, 
Gently pouring on your heads. 


Sleep, my children, in your cradle, 
Dream of nothing else but joy ; 
You shall not be fed nor paid ill, 
Bliss you'll taste without alloy. 


Fam’d thro’ every age in story, . . 
Ye my lovely babes shall be, . Wo * 

England shall not blast your glory, 
Tho’ she swings you'on a trée. 


You each Yankey friend delighting, 
Shall be sung with heart and voice, 
'Gainst your sires and brothers fighting, ! 
‘“‘ For the country of your choice.” 
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decid buticdaniahs Ualineiele, 
Or insult for former shame, . | 
If you all were doom’dto dangle, 
Halfour land can say the same. 


At the cart’s tan had, Adpiing, 
If you've pass’d thro” London City, | 
_ No one ‘here shall mock your whipping 
) Nearly. all have danc’d as pretty. 


Known for rogue or thief you're undone 
Call’d of social life the scum 

In ‘stich wretched holes as London,— 
a6 the perches perme | 

Those whom scorn peas Be eating, 
Kind America reeeives, © - . 


-“Yankdles have a fellow feeling: 


Always for ail serene Bee 
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Scorn or blame for such faux\pas, ) hs 











We such things will not bear hard on, 
Tho’ Sir munlor you'thoudd tet, 

All Me ee 

If for us you'll stepashot. - 


Hush my dears lie still and slumber, 
Heavenly blessings, without number, 
[ The Sailors aré taken out of the Cradles, others take their 
places, and the prey A is repeated till the whole have 
been rocked.) . 


Mad. Now worthy citizens: yeneed not wait, 
Go each of you for wecertificate: 
Sailor. But ere Sir, we all were 
cramm’d, 
“We should have fifty dollars — | 
Mad. ‘You be d—d ; 
Don’t talk to me of bounty when we meet, 
‘Or off I'll pack you to the English fleet ; ~ 
Yes, fellows, dare tormention such a thing” 
in freedom’s happy Jand: a 
Away, ye dogs, nor-venture:tocomplain— 
Sailor [asi] estate penne conten 


“sabe woes: i oie 
[A boat from the with thé Co 
nm th detest to Mado 
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Mad. ’Tis from Napoleon, I know his hand, 
My heart with transport bounds before ’tis scann’d, 
I’m satisfied that of good news ’tis full, 

Lend me your ears, dear Rogers, listen Hull. 
Ha! Isit possible! It cannot be, 

Hear the sad tale Great Boney writes to me :— 
*¢ Oh! my dear Madison, I send this scroll, 

To tell you all the anguish of my soul ; 

No longer with my Master things go well, 

His power, his armies, ali are gone to —— ; 
And now the Allies in mighty strength advance 
To gain new victories in the heart of France. 
The people who have Jong since wish’d me dead, 
Threaten to rob my shoulders of my head ; 

’Tis this has caused me not to send the amount 
Of what I owe my Jemmy on account. 

In Europe I have not a single friend, 

- And must on Madison for aid depend. 

A little cash, a little, you may spare; 

To let me have it quick be all thy care. 

Then, if I should survive this awful strife, 

I'll be your humble servant all my life: 

To thy blest land Pll presently come o’er, 

And pay thee all I owe, and something more. 
The English, who have drubb’d you so, I'll cheek, 
And presently be master of Quebee— 

If you will-let me, when the town is ta’en, 

As Governor and General remain. 

Let me vou friendly answer have direct, 

I cannot live if you my woe neglect ; 

For, ah! the English here do as they please, 
Another month, and Paris they will seize : 
These, when their work in Europe they have done, 
Then tremble for yourself dear Madison, 
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For doubtless Wellington will cross the sea, 
And do. for you, as lie has done for me. 

Dear Mr. President some help pray give, 

Oh give me sonie employ that I may live, 
More can [ not—I «lose this mournful strain, 
I can but say that yours I yet remain 

And will remain so while this noddle’s on, 
The hope of keeping which is almost gone. 


Naponeon BuonaPARteE. 


Hull. “ Oh day and night: but this is wond’rous 
strange.” 
Rogers. Who could have look'd for such an awful 
change. 
Mad. Don’ttalk of change, you make me think of cash, 
I now suspect I have been rather rash. 
Why did I sell myself one fatal day, 
To those who lack’d ability to pay? 
Of all mankind I now am most aecurst ; 
Why did I not call forthe money first ? 
Alas! my simple unsuspecting heart, 
But ill knew how to act a worthy part: 
I took for gospel every thing Nap said, 
That he coulddie, ne’er entered once my head ; 
Still less did I believe that in the fray, 
Twas possible for him to lose the day. 
Thus when he said, “ I'll conquer Russia’s Jand,"’ 
I thought its Sovereign’s downfall was at hand. 
And when he said— While Russia I invade, 
War against England must by you be made ,”’ 
And added—“ She to her ally willsend 
So much of strength, she can’t to you attend.” 
I, idiot that I was! with ardour fir'd, 
_ Made the diversion by my friend requir'd ; 
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To Russia, while pretending friendship atts 
acted thus to gratify his hate. 
Yes, weakly trusting, | for promised gold, 
Myselfand country innocently sold. 
Now every hope of power and riches gone, 
Engaged in war I cannot carry on, 
The English will their enemies subdue, 
In the old world, and then come to the new; 
Soon will the Yankies sad astonish’d gaze, 
See half America but one vast blaze. 
At leisure war in earnest here to wage, 
The storm must burst, and blast me with its rage : 
Freed from those foes the subject of her care, 
When war I madly ventured to declare, 
How we can ’scape what mortal may discern, 
When here her vengeful thunders she can turn ! 
Our feeble efforts must be all in vain, 
Against the great deliverers’ of Spain ; 
Yes, fall we must, if still to Gallia staunch, 
Crush’d like poor fies npon the lion’s haunch. 
Rogers. We're all undone. 
Hull. Remuins there then no hope? 
Mad. My only consolation is—a rope. 
That all my sorrows in this world may end, 
And bear me to Napoleon’s dearest friend. 
Ah, cruel England! thy too lenient laws 
Of this affliction are the fatal cause. 
Oh! would to fate they had been more seyere! . 
That English thieves had never been sent here! 
Oh, that from justice you had never swerv’d, 
But gave our fathers ‘hat whieh they desero’d! 
Then, had you carted them to Tyburn tree, 
And in my ancestors have éwisted me, 
‘This mouynful hour could never havearriv’d -~ 
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{ might an independent worm have thriv’d ; 

A monarch maggot in another sphere, 

Estrang’d to all the troubles met with here : 

Then I had known no Buonapartean gang, 

Nor e’er been forc’d my pretty self to hang. 

As the poor dunghill cock, who feels the knife 

Tickle his wizen, to deprive of life, 

Mourns (while he mercy flutt’ring strives to beg,) 

He was not boil’d for breakfast when an egg ; 

So I deplore, that while an atom young, 

I was not in my great-grandfather strung : 

The saving knot I now must haste to tie, 

Lest I should not be suffered thus to die ; 

For if not very quick about the job, 

I shall be torn in pieces by the mob. 

Come Rogers, Hull, come join with me death’s race, 

All three the self same gollows ought to grace. 

{ Rogers and Hull assent to the proposilion of Madison in 
silence---they all hang themselves. The characters form 
a tableau. | 





TOMMY MOORE AND LORD MOIRA. 


Mr. Sartreisrt, 

You may depend upon it that the following is not 
a burlesque, but an absolute fact, as narrated with be- 
coming gravity by Mr. Moore himself, just as if he had 
never read Swift's entertaining story of P. P. clerk of the 

ish. “ 

" Gen his Lordship’s appointment to India as Governor- 
General (says Tommy, with the gravity aforesaid) he 
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offered me the office of his private Secretary. “But f 


could not approve of the political measures whieh led to 
this nomination; f felt as one of the Tulents, offended with 
the conduct of the Prince Regent to his early Friends, and 
the adoption into his service of men utterly incompetent to 
the Administration of the country at this awful crisis; and 
accordingly I waited on my old Patron, Moira, to thank 
him for his intentions towards me and decline the honour 
of accompanying him to the East. This, having first 
warned myself by writing a lampoon against the Regent, 
for Perry, I did withall imaginable politeness, and at the 
same time took an opportunity of expressing my opinions 
pretty freely to his Lordship. I told him how little con- 


sistent I considered it to be with his former life and poli- 


ties, to forgive his Prince for deserting his party (a party 


not only desirous of governing the nation but of governing 
H.R.H.); how mean and contemptible it was to rat and 
accept of office under the imbecile men in whom the 


Regent had reposed confidence; and lastly, foreseeing 
the disgraces aud disasters which their misrule would 
bring upon the country, | warned him against allying 
himself to their interests, and, as a friend, pointing out the 
dangers of the path he had chosen for himself, called upon 
him to abandon it beiove it was too late, and return among 
the Tulented Whigs and other persous with whom his 
course had hitherto been run. To all this exeellent ad- 
vice my Lord replied very civilly but very coolly, and in 
the end, declining to be guided by my experience 


and wisdom, I took my leave and consigned him (with a” 


secret determination to pre him most bitterly) 
to his fate. 


On my return home, not satisfied that having acted se” 


great a part, the memorial of it should bé confined 
werely to my own vanity and Lord Moira’s recollection, 
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§ followed thd example of a Noble Marquis, and immedi- 
ately set myself down to make a minute of what had 
passed, and of what I hadsaid in this nationally important 
and truly momentous interview. This, having been come 
pleted to my satisfaction, and copied out in the dramatic 
style by way of dialogue, I transmitted with a long ex- 
planatory letter to his Lordship, who very shortly re- 
turned the MS. to me with a note, saying, he believed 
the substance of our conversation to be perfectly correct, 
and hinting at the same time, that he did not think the 
subject amusing enough for the stage. 

His Lordship had, no doubt, mistaken my design. [ 
never meant this hing for the theatres, but for public use 
among my friends, for a document to show at Holland 
House what sacrifices my patriotism had induced me to 
make, for a boast to the whole world, for a record to my 
children’s children, (all the little Cupids) ifever I should 
have any, that I, their grandfather, Tom Moore, was 
in my day and generation a hero of no small — and 
eonsequence—in my own eyes. 

Such, Mr. Satirist, is Mr. Moore’s nents of hinself 
and Lord Moira. Thefrog in the fable was but a type of 
him, the puffer of the first magnitude. But perhaps [ 
am wrong ; perhaps as this fine fellow passes for a wit in 
the Morning Chronicle, all this may only be a piece of 
waggery and intended to throw ridicule on the silly pro- 
ceedings of Marquis Wellesley and the absurd practices 
among other high persons, to which his mawkish and 
mischievous example paved the way—if so, I give Mr. 
Thomas Moore the utmost credit for his ingenuity, for 
he has executed one of the most biting strokes of-satire I 
ever remember to have seen levelled at any folly extant. 

’Tis.a pity he should not send afew of his esseys in this 
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line to you; they would [am sure be far more vivid and 
acceptable than any dull record of them at second hand 
by your obedient servant, 

Peter QuINCE. 





ADVENTURES OF M.P. 


Mr. SatinistT, 

The importance of man in his own estimation, has at 
different times been well illustrated by a variety of suc- 
cessful essays, but I think in the article which I am about 
to submit to you, it will be acknowledged to be ridiculed 
by a superior hand. ‘That which is transcribed beneath, 
appeared a week or two since in some of the London 
papers. Much of its: merit consists in the title and in- 
troduction, for you wi!! observe the writer when he com- 
menced his letter, imagined that he was going to write 
about the cold weather. The manner in which he 
deviates into the history of himself and family, with the 
meat panegyric on his own benevolence (which is very 
tastefully lugged in), are, [ think, among the finest 
specimens of the ridiculous, and must prove, that the 
M. P. who wrote it, is no ordinary blockhead. 





| “ SEVERITY OF THE WEATHER. 

* Mr. Epi tor—Confident that your liberality willinduce you to 
give the following a place in your paper, other Journalists will, L 
hope, follow your example. Yours, truly, 

M. P. 
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* EXTREME SEVERITY OF THR WEATHER, AND SUGGESTIONS FoR 
IMMEDIATE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 

“This morning I left London at half-past nine, and the following 
circumstances occurred:—Seated on the outside of a stage coach, 
with three or four other passengers, after each of us giving our opi- 
nion of what would be the fate of Buenaparte, our shivering limbs 
occasioned the conversation to turn (o the subject of the weather. Be- 
fore we entered Croydon, we spoke of the poor man, whose leg was 
broken a few days before, iust as I passed the place. At the Red 
Lion, at Smetham Bottcm, the coach that went an hour before our 
stage broke down; happily no accident to the passengers; even 
the iron-work of the carriage yielded to the inclement atmosphere. 
The passengers of the coach that had the accident, were accom- 
modated with seats among us: whilst putting the luggage from one 
carriage to the other, our attention was arrested to five poor par- 
tridges crawling just by us; Mr, Pierce, the landlord of the Red 
Lion, on being asked to get his gun, replied “They are so poor 
that they are not worth shot, you may walk about and pick them 
up.” At Reigate we were informed that a very steady coachman 
on Friday last fell from the ceach near the town, and broke his 
neck, In the roads, where horses had dunged, great numbers of 
the feathered tribe were so eager to get at it as food, that the horses 
had well nigh trampled them under their feet. ‘The wild rabbits 
in St. Leonard's Forest, in great numbers, were standing more like 
sheep, eating hay mear the read. At the public-house near Lord 
Erskine’s seat, some passengers left the coach, and having taken no 
refreshment since I left town, I had a glass of warm beer and a bis- 
cuit. The coachman being ina great hurry, I mounted the coach 
with half the biscuit in my hand, when, to the astonishment of all, 
4 poor little robin perched on the coach; it was the biscuit it wanted, 
and you may be sure it had it: falling, from the motion of the 
coach, it was left on the road. In another place, an old man had 
got a dead fox, which hunger had driven out, and was traced over 
the deep snow to his retreat, and there killed. A field mouse was 
lying dead on the table, at the house where the coach stopped at 
anether place, Feeling it my bounden duty to call the attention 
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of the opulent, who, God bless them, are always ready to assist the 
distressed, 1 do therefor¢ most earnestly beg that two or three well 
known persons will, in every parish, take 2 paper, and write sub- 
scriptions for relief of distress, wait on the wealthy, who will thank 
them for their benevolent intentions, and aid this most seasonable 
object. I should have mentioned that, in the morning, we passed 
his Grace the Archbishep of Canterbury going from his country 
house to tawn, who, I now recollect, was so kind as to listen, with 
great attention, on a former occasion, to my plan to assist the poor ; 
and his Royal Highness the Duke of Kent condescended to promise 
me, iw the presence of the great and good Archbishop, that he 
would pay especial attention to it, therefore some good will be done. 
At six o'clock this evening, | bad a truly happy meeting with my 
wife and children, dined, took tea, related the above, which I have 
written in the most unstudied manner, and am, dear Sir, your very 
obedient humble servant. 

« Nine o'clock.——In walking with this to the post office, it occurred 
to me on entering the town, that this must succeed, for in the yard 
on my right hand, the Prince's great Riding-reom on the left, the 
places where I had prevailed on the wealthy to enable me to pro- 
vide a dinner for four thousand persons, upwards of half having 
dined in the room at the same time," 


From the oddness of this epistle, I am convinced that 
_M. P. must be the person who last summer procured a 
meeting of adozen of persons (a meeting at which he 
stated in his advertisement a Royal Duke was to pre- 
side), and baving taken the chair, assured them in a long 
harangue, that after years of study, he had discovered 
that taking a piece of meat and boiling it in a pudding 
with vegetables stuck in the crust, so that none of the 
gravy (goodness was his word) should be lost, would be 
more economical than boiling it alone in a copper, and 
throwing away the broth. True speculative genius is 
never idle. The plan for a sheep’s-head dumpling 
making school on the Lancasterian system having been 
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knocked on the head by the Duke of Kent's refusal to 
become its head, and by a whimsical story told at the 
meeting}by a grave looking personage, who called himself 
a clergyman, and treated the company with a fine story 
of his having once saved the lives of a whole ship's crew, 
who were afflicted with the scurvy, by administering to 
them soup made of potatoe parings, rincings of the captain’s 
plates, and bones that came from his table—to which 
dishclout-broth he roundly asserted the whole of the sailors 
owed their preservation, our sublime political economist 
has, it should seem from this epistle, gone upon another 
new and unheard of adventure. As the time at which 
M. P. set off on this memorable excursion is particularly 
noted (half-past nine), is he not in some degree to be 
censured for passing so lightly over what, in his opinion, 
would be the fate of Buonoparte, and neglecting to inform 
us whether he expected that hero'to become shortly a 
candidate either for his land-dumplings, or his Reverend 
friend’s no less delectable sea-soup. I think ifdesirable 
that this, together with the opinions of his brother 
stagers, should have been set down for the information 
of the public, and to render the thing complete. 

I very much admire the cate with which he satisfies tlie 
country that it was before they entered Croydon that 
they spoke of the man who.pbroke his leg “ a few’days 
before.’ What misconceptions might not~have gone 
abroad, had he left itin any one’s power to suppose that 
it was after he entered Croydon that ‘he spoke, or that 
the man broke his leg behind. How’ interesting is the 
story of another coach having broke down ; how affecting 
the incident of the lumber it ‘carriéd being deposited 
with Mr. Phillips (we beg pardon,’ M. P.) and his com- 
panions; how touchingly pathetic is the speech of Mr. 
Pierce on the subject of the “ poor partridges!” 
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The paltry second-hand intelligence which certain 
scribes are in the habit of imposing upon us for news, be- 
cause such and such rumours are afloat near the theatre 
of war, is finely satirized by Mr. Phillips in the account 
he gives of what he heard at Reigate. Here we were in- 
formed “ that a very sfeady coachman fell from his coach 
on Friday and broke his neck.” The discovery that steady 
coachmen’s necks will break, even on Fridays, is very im- 
portant. The great exertions made by the feathered tribe to 
geta horse-dung luncheon, are described with much effect ; 
but I wonder, as travellers do see such strange sights, he 
did not make it appear the horses tails were in danger of 
being pecked off. The wild rabbits he mentions as being 
seen standing like sheep (that is, I presume, on four-feet), 
are phenomena which I should like to have it in my power 
to give asa present to Mr. ‘Trotter, to be exhibited with 
his wonderful “ db/ack and while cows.” The public-house 
near Lord Erskine’s seat witnessed a most edifying 
scene. M.P. regaling himself with some warm beer (I 
hope it agreed with him), and a biscuit, and here it seems 
some passengers left the coach. ‘These were a set of no- 
bodies in the eye ofan M. P., and so they.are neither 
named nor deseribed. The rchin that came to M. P. for 
his biscuit, must have been a fine bird. His (M. P.’s) 
remark—** you may be sure he had it,’’ deserves implicit 
belief. Had net the coach been in a hurry, [ doubt not 
he would have treated Cock Robin with a glass of warm 
beer, and a pipe of fobacco into the bargain. The old 
man, the dead fox, and the field-mouse, were eharacters 
of whom the Londoners greatly, wanted information. What 
a fine subject would the drowning of a Jitter of kittens 
have been for Mr. Phillips. ‘Phe affectionate manner in 
which he calls upon God to bless the opulent, ought to 
wake in them the warmest transports of gratitude. The 
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Duke of Kent and the great and good Archbishop, who 
have the honour to be assorted in this journal with 
foxes, mice, rabbits, robins, and dung-peckers, must par- 
ticularly feel the obligation. Ifthey have not patronised 
his pudding-boiling invention, it is to be hoped they will 
attend to his very original suggestion, of relieving the dis- 
' tressed by means ofa subscription. This scheme is not 
inferior to any Mr. Phillips has projected. The truly 
happy meeting with his wife and children I could have 
wished to have seen minutely detailed, but this he may 
possibly intend for another letter: That which struck 
him on his way to the post-office at nine o'clock (by a stop 
watch)— that this must succeed” was, I[ think, well 
worth the trouble of re-opening his espistle and adding 
to his journal; for how could any thing fail that was 
backed by so animated au appeal, as that which he had 
just made in the most ‘ unstudied” manner, Upon the 
whole, Sir, I trust it will appear from the letter I have 
transcribed, from the brief Crown and Anchor history 
which I have given, and from the comments which I have 
made on the M. P. narrative, that if Mr. Phillips cannot 
immediately be employed io teach the poor to.cook vege- 
tables with their meat, he is at least a man of such dis- 
tinguished ability, that he may at once be trusted to 
make dumplings for the poor partridges, the horse-dung 
eating birds, and the sheepish rabbits, that he saw on his 
journey. 
Your's, &c. &c. 


Q. B, 
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SOUTHILL THEATRICALS; 


. OR, 
WHITBREAD THE MANAGER'S PLAY. 
Southill, 15th Jatt 
Dear Sar. . 


I take the opportunity of Sunday (a cursed 
dull day in these regions of pleasure) to write a few lines 
to you and give you an account of our grand metamorpho- 
ses here last Thursday. Many a pantomime on the stage 
have I witnessed, and many a change in politics in this 
great world; but, this, my good fellow, is the age of 
wonders, and, so astonishing a reverse as we have just 
had here, almost surpasses the strangest sights I have 
seen. In fact, it looks like a complete revolution in the 
Wheel of Fortane, and one that, so far from being be-spoke, 
could not even have been foreseen by your humble ser- 
vant. However, thus it is—the game of opposition being 
for the present pretty well up, my friend Sam, who must 
be plotting about. something or another, set to work to 
write a play—a real comedy, by the Lord! I would as 
soon have suspected a Greenland bear of inditing love 


_ ¢legies! Well, while I, who have had some credit for dra- 


matic compositions (though, I lament to say, my credit. 
otherwise has been but indifferent, and my creditors never 
approved of any composition [ had to offer) while even I 
was living by my shifts rather than by my wits, what does 
my brewing crony but usurp my proper occupation; 
and, between original genius, and managerical pilfer- 
ings, absolutely (by G—d, I’m not jesting) bring forth a 
laughable comedy, which he gravely said he had made 
himself!! Now, £ dare say, from knowing the man, you 


‘ . 
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will be predetermined in your own mind that this must 
be a confounded heavy production—a washy mixture, 
something like mad Lees, frothy declamation, stupifying 
narcotic, and only fit for the butt of criticism. But I as- 
sure you, you are egregiously mistaken ; the production 
is unequivocally good; there is an easy flow in the gene- 
ral construction ; the parts run readily into each other; 
the bitter, the sweet, the hot, the cold, the moist, the dry, 
all readily combine together, and present to the taste an 
agreeable, though not a powerful, a passable, though not 
a vigorous, and an apparently inoxious, though not a 
salutary mixture; at the same time, it must be con- 
fessed, to be neither Hearty nor Heady. Nevertheless, 
Sam was exceedingly vain of his new exploit, and said to 
me ‘* D—n it, Dick, if this comedy succeeds, which I 
have no doubt it will, I will write a Tragedy, and (at 
least in imagination) blow a king or two and a dozen of 
ministers to H—1].” I told him I had no doubt his play 
would be successful at Southill, and advised him to set 
about his tragedy instantly; for, believe me, dear Sat, 
though I have played a foolish and pantomimical and un- 
gracious part, I have ever wished my country so well, 
that it would at any time have afforded me pleasure to 
render it the service of abstracting my friend Sam from 
political life, by setting him to compound unreal tragedies, 
Accordingly, he set to work; and, labouring through a 
whole room-full of pieces already rejected at Drury-Lane, 
he got together a deep tragedy, as you may have read ia 
the daily papers. I ought also to have mentioned, that he 
wrote a song to the tune of “ the Woodpecker Tap- 
ping,” which he sung between the two dramas, with a 
chorus of brewers. 

Well, my honest Sat, the things having keen com- 
posed, and dresses and decorations brought hither from 
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the Theatre, in three drays, all amply loaded, a large 
company was invited to a jollification. There were a few 
of our opposition neighbours, who having, like Sam, no- 
thing to do at present, thought it as well to come and 
amuse themselves with this new whim. Brand, forgetful 
of reform; Bennett, that silly young man, whom you 
may have heard trying to make speeches once or twice 
in the House of Commons; Tavistock, imbued with all 
the sense and good qualities of his family; Ongley and 
his train of descendants; poor Lady Asgill; Mrs. Wil- 
mot, and her fantastic daughter; my Rib, and myself; 
with an immense mob of stupid old Dowagers, giggling 
Missses, dull country Gentlemen, and booby Beaux, 
filled up this crowded medley of nearly two hundred 
spectators, who came to witness the farce of Dramatic 
Entertainments, by the Brewer-Statesman-Manager- 
Author, at Southill. From nine to eleven o’clock the 
party assembled, and the young ones run capering 
about the room; here jumping as high as they could, 
there squeezing themselves through an almost impene- 
trable jam of men, women, and children, now slowly 
threading a labyrinth, and then bounding like chamois, 
where they found they had elbow room ;—this, I see from 
that fashionable oracle Zhe Morning Post, was called, 
“the merry dance going round.” 

At last the grand scene approached. We were ushered 
into the dining-room fitted up as a Theatre, and the per- 
formances began. Big oh, ye Gods! such a Manager’s 
last kick, I shall never, in my sober moments when I 
remember any thing, forget so long as [ live. I who 
knew a little of authorship and author's feelings, had 
sedulously avoided the Brewer since we rose from the 
divner-table. I marked him at the distance, and his 
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countenance and demeanour too plainly boded no good to. 
those whose wretched destiny should place them near 
him during the evening. . As a punishment for my mani- 
fold sins, it pleased Providence to visit me with this 
heavy affliction. Sam had sought me more anxiously 
than [ shunned him, and catching me at an unwary mo- 
ment, when I was fortifying myself against what was 
to take place, with a bumper of brandy, he pinned me 
to himself in an obscure corner, that we might confer, 
en passant, on the merits of his productions, and see if 
they would be fit for the regular Theatre. 

You may have seen, from a paragragh in the Paper to 
which I have already alluded, and which I need scarcely 
assure you did not, any more than the pieces in question, 
(all connexion which I solemnly disavow), proceed from my 
‘elegant pen,” that ‘the dining-room was converted 
into a Theatre, with all the appropriate appendages and 
dresses from Drury-lane. ‘Two inimitable pieces were 
performed, produced by the elegant pen of Mr. Sheridan ; 
the one presenting a village scene, called The Happy Re- 
turn ; the other a deep tragedy, founded on real facts, 
called Fatal Duplicity. The characters were represented 
in an exquisite style and manner, and chiefly by the able 
and distinguished ability of the Manager and family.”’ 

As The Happy Return went off quietly on the part of 
the Able Manager, who, being a good deal employed in 
personating one of the characters, suffered me to enjoy a 
very comfortable nap undisturbed, I shall not trespass 
upon you, like many critics f know, with a description 
of what I neither saw nor heard. But on the appear- 
ance of a Sona, my tormenter awoke me with a pinch on 
the arm as if my flesh had been put into a vice, and I 
started up merely to hear Brand tell Lady Elizabeth, 
that The Happy Return, and especially her acting in it, 
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was the greatest improvement in Representation he had 

’ ever imagined possible. After the applause had subs 
sided, the Brewer came out solus in character, and sung 
with considerable spirit the following - 


SONG. . : 
THE PUBLICAN TAPPING THE MELLOW BEER-CASS. 


I knew by the sign of the perriwig curled 

Upon the droll block, that a pot-house was near, 

And I said, “if there’s drink to be found in the‘world 

The ap that was thirsty might hope for it here. ns 
The Chap, &c. 

Every thief had got drunk, and I heard not a ited, 

But the Publican tapping the Mellow Beer-cask. 
Every thief, &c. 


On the Bench in the Tap-ro0m, illumin'd with Dips, 

From the shop of the Chandler, how sweet to recline, 

And to know that I put the full pot to my lips, 

Which had never been swigged at by any but mine. 
Every thief, &c. 


And here in this snug little place, I exclaimed, 

With a Bar-maid to pity a soul that was dry, 

To bring in | good liquor, and change what I blamed, 

How much could I drink, and how blest could I lie. 
Lvery thief, &c. 


After a rapturous encore, came the deep tragedy of Fatal 
Duplicity; a tragedy truly described as being “inimita- 
ble.” Nay, I am free to confess that it is still, more, it is. 
indescribable. The deepest distress pervades every 
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seene, but, alas, my personal sufferings ‘fur exceeded 
those of the mimicactors andactresses. To look at them 
you would not have known whiether their feelings were 
tragical or farsical, serious or merry, but no one could 
turn an eye on me without observing at once that I was 
the very picture of griefand misery, yea, as it were Tragedy 
personified. Sam had got fast hold of me, and ever and 
anon,as any passage delighted him, which most ofthe pas- 
sages did, he kicked my shins in extacy, or slapped me 
on the back, or pinched me into admiration, till from 
my knee to my instepp, was as raw asan undressed steak, 
my loins felt all. the pangs of lumbago, and from my 
shoulder to my.—-— (place where steaks are cut), my 
body displayedall the colours of the rainbow, with the va- 
riation of solemn black tints and ghastly livid hues. My 
agonies were intolerable, with every contortion on the 
stage I writhed in unison; there was not a piercing 
shriek uttered which was unaccompanied by a scream of 
mine; and to augment my supreme wr*ichednéss all 
these violent emotions were by . the author mistaken for 
sympathy, and of consequence, for a tribute of applatise 
to the magic power which he exercised over the feelitigs. 
The more loudly I groaned, the ‘more sincerely did he 
appear delighted; the faster my tears gushed in involun- 
tary floods from my eyes, the broader became the smile 
of self satisfaction which irradiated his heavy lack-lustre 
countenance, and the more earnestly I prayed him to 
spare me, the more vehemently was he excited by the 
pleasure he received, from the fancied approbation, to 
persecute me with additional kicking, slapping and 
pinching. 

Thus situated I wished the tragedy and its author 
d——d, but the tragedy and its author went on. I cn- 
dured the torments of hell, and the applauding -shouts 
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of the company, only aggravated my woes: At length 

the curtain fell, and I was at liberty to take a drop of- 
comfort. What the play was I eannot tell, the plot was 

about some tyrant who persecuted his people, and pre- 

tended to be a pure uncorrupt saint. In the end he 

was murdered, but had art enough to persuade even the 

conspirators that he wanted a few moments to say his 

prayers, which being allowed, he knelt, and laying held of 
a crucifix (for it was a catholic chapel) it proved to be 

the trigger to a magazine—the spark caught the fiery 

train—it flashed along—it spread—and in a horrible 

moment the solid edifice, the Church, the Guards, the 

ministers, the monarch, were blown into millions of 
atoms and nothing remained but a dreadful ruin. Ben- 

net laughed at the catastrophe, and Tavistock swore it 

was emblematic of the Catholic Question; as for Sam, 

he exclaimed D——n Covent Garden, let me see any: 
thing in the blowing up of a windmill, like this. grand 
explosion, and I will confess that a Miller and his Men, 

are equal to a Party Leader and his Adherents. 

At three o'clock we hada good supper, and I drowned 
my sorrows in “the choicest and most costly’ wines.” 
(vide Post.) About five I was borne to bed, and waked 
in the afternoon of the following day so sore all over, 
that,even now, at the distance of sixty hours, in which I 
have used.a world of emollients, I can scarcely sit up- 
right or hold a pen to subscribe myself, 


Dear Satirist, 
Your’s truly, 
R. B. Suenrpan. 
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(To be continued Monthly.) 





On A LATE SuppEN Deatn. 


if Georce Brown, when he kisses another MAN’s wife, 
Still can kiss her, with certainty, out of her life— 

If, instead of just making a cuckold, he can 

Make a cuckold and widower both ofa man, 

He may so cuckold half the good husbands in town, 
And they'll never say “ What are you at, Mistrx 


Brown?” 
Tam Gun. 


Sir James MacintosmH ann Dr. Parr. 


The Hon. Baronet having again distinguished himself 
by a wheel round in politics, and having returned to the 
Vindice Ga!lice principles, which he before solemnly and 
publicly abjured, it may not be unentertaining to record 
the remark made by the celebrated Dr. Parr on the occa- 
sion of Sir James’s first tergiversation. _ 

Sir James, then Mr. Macintosh, speaking of the traitor 
O’Quigi-y, asked the Doctor if it were possible to con- 
ceive a more villainous character? “ Why, yes,” an- 
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swered the other drily, ““he was an Irishman, but he 
might have been a &cotchman ; he was a Parson, but he 
might have been a Lawyer ; he was a Traitor, buthe might 
have been an Apostate!!! 


— 


JEFFERSON. 


That the religious principles of our Yankee adversaries 
are worthy of their political integrity, is proved by the 
following anecdote of Jefferson, who, behind the screen, 
is the man that moves the puppet President Madison. A 
Carolina paper says, that Mr. Jefferson once remarked, 
on a decayed and ill-looking hovel being pointed out asa 
church, ‘ ’tis good enough for a carpenter’s son, who was 
born in a manger!!!” 


Horne Tooke, Burpett, anp Bosviuze. 


It has been said, that the expense of Honne Tooxe’s- 
Sunday dinners were alternately defrayed by the late Col.. 
Bosvitte and Sir Francis Burpett ; but we can con- 
fidently declare, that the Baronet did not contribute in the 
least to those dinners; and that Horne Tooke repeat- 
edly affirmed that Sir Francts was more indebted to 
him than he was to the Baronet, and that to the latter he - 
was under no pecuniary obligation. 


Tue Rare or THE Lock. 


I have stolen a lock of your beautiful hair, 

The delight almost makes me run crazy ; 2 

“ Had I known,” straight replied my beneficent fair, 

* The possession of one would bring raptures so rare, 
* I'd have given you up the whole jazey.” 








REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FIAT JUSTITIA! 
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THE BRIDE OF ABYDOS, 
A Turkish Tale, by Lord Byron. 


If we possessed the self-complacency by which some of 
our professional contemporaries are distinguished, we 
should express the satisfaction which we feel at finding 
that the remarks which, in the executiou of our critical 
office, we thought it our duty tomake upon Lord Byron’s 
last production, have not been wholly thrown away; but 
that that Noble Lord has so far availed himself of our 
suggestions as to abandon that disjointed mode of com- 
position which the interests of good sense and good taste 
called upon us so warmly to reprobate. Without, how- 
ever, attributing the improvement to any deference on 
the part of Lord Byron to our opinions, of this we are 
persuaded, that those opinions have been so much in 


unison with the sentiments of the best informed portion — 


of the public, as to convince Lord Byron of the expe- 


diency of allowing the vehicle for his poetry to be of a - 


more connected and intelligible form than that with which 
he has been satéfied in his former performances.. The 
Bride of Abydos contains a story, anda story easily to be 
understood. F 
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Giaffir, a stern and dark Pacha, has a daughter, named 
Zuleika, whom he tenderly loves; and a nephew, called 
Selim, to whose father he in his youth administered poi- 
son, whom he, therefore, regards with the utmost jealousy 
and hatred, but whom he has brought up as his own son. 
Zuleika and Selim conceive a mutual affection ; it is pure 
. as a sister’s love on the part of Zuleika, but a warmer 
* than a fraternal feeling possesses the heart of Selim, to 
whom the secret of his father’s murder has been commu- 
nicated by one of Giaflir’s confidential slaves, and who 
cherishes the hope of revenging himself upon Giaffir and 
gratifying his passion for Zuleika by persuading her to 
fly with him. ‘The better to effect this purpose, he in 
secrét connects himself with a band of pirates, of whom 
he becomes the leader. In this state of things, Giaffir 
commands his daughter to prepare to marry an old friend 
of his, “a kinsman of the Bey Oglou.” Selim, finding 
that no time is to be lost, appoints Zuleika to meet>him 
at night in the garden of the Haram. He there unfolds 
the mystery of his birth, proclaims his love for her, and 
urges her to quit her home as the only way of rescuing 
herself from a hateful marriage, and Giaffir from the 
effects of his revenge. Scarcely, however, is the story 
ended, ere the guards of Giaffir, who had discovered 
the assignation, burst upon the lovers. Selim, sword 
in hand, attempts to gain his boat on the neighbouring 
beach; but, ere he can accomplish his object, a bullet 
from Giaffir’s carbine stretches him on the sand. Fear 
and grief break the heart of Zuleika, 


The poem opens with a picture of old Giaffir sitting ia 
his Divan. | 
“ Deep thought was in his aged eye ; 
And theugh the face of Mussulman 
Not oft betrays to standers-by 
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The mind within, well skill'd to hide 
All but unconquerable pride ; 

His pensive cheek and pondering brow 
Did more than he was wont avow,” 


Having ordered his chamber to be cleared of all but his 
reputed son Selim, and Haroun, the chief of the Haram 
guard, he commands the latter to lead his daughter from 
the tower. Haroun is about to obey, when Selim inter- 
poses, and confesses that Zuleika had been wandering 
with him in the garden of the Haram. The father’s jea- 
Jousy and rage are excited by this avowal, and he vents 
his feelings in bitter and contumelious reproaches on Selim, 
who meets them with retorted scorn. At the close of 
their bitter dialogue, Zuleika enters. She is thus beau- 
tifully described, although in the early part of the descrip- 
tion the Noble Lord again exhibits that want of gal- 
lantry towards the fair sex, of which we have more than 
ence accused him : 


# Fair—as the first that fell of woman-kind— 
When on that dread yet lovely serpent smiling, — 
W hose image then was stamped upon her mind— 
But once beguiled—and ever more beguiling ; 
Dazzling—as that, oh! too transcendant vision 
To Sorrow's phantom peopled slumber given, 
W ben heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 
And paints the lost on Earth received in Heayen— 
Soft—as the memory of buried love— , 
Pure—as the prayer which childhood wafts above— 
Was she—tbe daughter of that rude old chief, 
Who met the maid with tears—but not of grief. . 


Who hath not proved how feebly words essay 
To fix one spark of Beauty's heavenly ray ? 
Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 
Faints into dimness with its own delight— 
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His changing cheek, his sinking heart confess 
The might—the majesty of loveliness ? 

Such was Zvleika—such around her shone, | 
The gameless charms unmasked by her alone— 
The light of love—the purity of grace— 

The mind—the mosic breathing from her face ! 
The heart whose softness harmonized the whole 
And, oh! that eye was in itselfa soul!” 


Giaffir, having communicated to Zuleika her intended — 
marriage, quits the chamber and 


“ His way ainid his Delis took 
To witness many an aetive deed 
With sabre keen or blunt jereed.” 


Selim isthen described as plunged into a state ofmournful 
abstraction, from which Z uleika by every fond and sportive 
art, tries in vain to arouse him, until at length fancying, 
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‘though she knows not why, that it is her approaching 


union that oppresses her brother, she swears “ by 
Mecca’s shrine,” that not even the Sultan should have 
her hand without Selim’s free consent 5 and adds 


& Think’st thou that I could bear, to part 
With thee—and learn to halve my heart? 
Ah! were I'severed from thy side, | 
Where were thy friend—and who my guide? 
Years have not seen—Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee— 
Even Azrael from his deadly quiver 
‘When flies that shaft—and fly it must 
That parts all elsc—shall doom for ever* 
Our hearts to undivided dust!” " 


This vow and this declaration awaken Sait from hin 
reverie: 

 @ He lived—he beenthadache imemnie-te Sle 
He raised the maid from where sheknelt— 
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His trance was gone—his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt—" 


After some doubtful and incoherent intimations of his 
history, his love, and his designs, he persuades Zuleika 
to meet him 


ot when the twilight dram 
Hath warned the troops to food and sleep,” 

And thus ends the first canto,. 

At the commencement of the second canto is a descrip- 
tion of the Hellespont—beautiful but full of inaccuracies, 
Lord Byron cannot forget his youthful exploit on * Helle’s 
tide.”” He here allidles to it: 


“« These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne,” 


Zuleika having quitted her chamber at the appointed 
hour, is led by Selim to a favourite grotio in the garden 
ofthe Haram. There is something exquisitely rich, and 
true to nature in this part of the poem. 


“ Wrapt in the darkest sable vest, - 
Which none save noblest Moslem wear, 

To guard from winds of Heaven the breast, 
As Heaven itself to Selim dear ; 

With cautious steps the thicket treading, 
And starting oft, as through the glade 
The gust its hollow moanings made, 

Till on the smoother pathway treading, 

More free her timid bosom beat,’ 

The maid pursved her silent guide; . 

And though her terror urged retreat, 
How could she quit her Selim’s side ? 
How teach her tender lips to chide ?” 


Having reached the grotto, lighted by a 
 ——— brazen lamp that dimly threw 
A ray of ne celestial hue,” 
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Zuleika is astonished to observe the altered appearance 
of Selim : 


“* His robe of pride was thrown aside, 
His brow no high-crowned turban bere. 
But in its stead a shaw! of red, 
Wreath'dlightly round, his temples wore. 

That dagger, on whose hilt the gem 

Were worthy of a diadem, 

No longer glittered at his waist, 

Where pistols unadorned were braced, 
And from his belt asabre swung, = * 

And from his shoulder loosely hung 

The cloak of white—the thin capote 

That decks the wandering Candiote : 
Beneath—his golden plated vest 

Clung like a cuirass to his breast— 

The greaves below his knee that wound 
With silvery scales were sheathed and bound. 
But were it not that high command 
Spake in his eye, and tone, and band—_ 
Allthat a careless eye could see 
Iu him, was some young Galiongee.” 


Selim proceeds to tell his tale, and it is impossible to 
read his narrative—impetuous, varied—occasionally pour- 
ing forth menaces of the direst vengeance against the 
father, and then softened by the presence and virtues of 
the daughter, without feelings of the highest admiration 
for the genius from which it emanated. In describing 
his sensations on his first emancipation (by the connivance 
of Haroun) from the bondage enforced on him by Giaffir, 
he says, 





my tongue can not impart 
My almost drunkenness of heart ; 
When first this liberated eye 
Surveyed Earth, Ocean, Sun, aud Sky, 
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As if my spirit pierced them through, 
And all their inmost wonders knew— 
One word alone can paint to thee 
That more than feelisg—lI was free ! 


He goes on to relate that he availed himself of this 
temporary liberty 





to see the isles that gem 
Old Ocean’s purple diadem.” 


And then indistinctly hints at his having 


‘+ __ me joined a crew 
W ith whom he’s pledged to rise or fall.” 


The character of this “‘ lawless brood”’ is finely drawn; 
but we think the passage that immediately follows, and in 
which Selim enthusiastically apostrophizes the life which 
fortune destines him to lead, and addresses himself par- 
ticularly to Zuleika, as the being from whose association 
he anticipates the most delicious of those feelings in which 
he expects that life to abound, among the n.ost exquisite 
and touching efforts of English poetry : 


“ Ay! let melike the ocean—Patriarch roam, 
Or anly know on land the Tartar’s home,— 

My tent on shore—my galley on the sea 

Are more than cities and Serais to me; 

Borne by my steed, or wafted by my sail, 

Across the desart or before the gale, 

Bound where thou wilt, my barb! or glide my prow, 
But be ihe star that guides the wanderer——thou ! 
Thou, my Zuleika, share and bless my bark— 
The dove of peace and promise to my ark! 

Or since that hope denied in worlds of strife— 
Be thou the rainbow to the storms of life.” 


The degidedly unamiable and misanthropic bent of Lord 
Byron’s mind is fully exhibited in the succeeding page 


in which Selim thus proceeds : | 
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Once free—’tis mine again our hordes to guide-~ 
Friends to each other—foes to aught beside : 

Vet there we follow Lut the bent assign'd 

By fatal nature to man's warring kind, 

Mark! where his carnage and his conquests cease— 
He makes a sulitude—and calls it—peace ! 

I, like the rest, must use my skill or strength, 

But ask neland beyond my sabre’s length; 

Power sways but by division—her resource 

The blest alternative of fraud or force! 

Our'’s be the last—in time deceit may come, 

When cities cage as in a social home.” 


My Lord! ifsuch is indeed the condition of human 
nature, and such your persuasion, how is it that instead 
of idly visiting Greece and writing Turkish tales, your 
Lordship does not use the talents with which nature and 
the rank, wealth, and consequent influence with which 
fortune has gifted you, in the noble endeavour at 
some amelioration of the state of your species! 
One vigorous effort, if even wholly unsuceessful, 
would be infinitely more to your Lordship’s honour 
than volumes filled with the effusions of splenetic regret. 

Having completed his story and having informed Zu- 
leika that his bark and men are near, to bear them from 
Giaffir and : lavery—he awaits her answer : 


« Zuleika— mute and motionless, 
Stood like that statue of distress-— 
When her lat hope for ever gone, 
The mother hardened into stone ; 
All in the maid that eye could see 
Was but a younger Niobé a | 


Ere, however, she could reply, the flash of ¢ blazing 
torches,’’ reflected by “‘ sheathless brands,” announce the 
approach of the furious Giaflir and his Guards.—Selim, 











thus surprised, maintains the undauntedness of his cha- 
racter—he takes an affectionate leave of Zuleika, whom 
he recommends to remain in the grotto—fires his pistol in 
the hope that the report may be heard hy his comrades— 
and finding that the only effect is to attract his foes to 
his hiding place, he draws his scymitar, and sallies forth 


with desperate courage, the combat which ensues is ad- 


mirably painted : 
“« One bound he made, abd gained the sand— 
Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremast of the prying band— 
A gasping head, a quivering trunk; 
Another falls—but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes : 
From right to left his path he cleft, 
And almost met the meeting wave ;— 
His boat appears—not five oars’ length— 
His comrades strain with desperate strength— 
Oh! are they yet in time to save? 
His feet the fofemost breakers lave ; 
His band are plunging in the bay, 
Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
W et—wild—unwearied—to the strand © 
They struggle—now they touch the land! 
They come—'tis but to add to slaughter— 
His heart's best blood is on the water !” 


The description of the scene of this fatal conflict on the 
following morning is in the genuine spirit of poetry... It is 
delightfully picturesque, and towards and close rises into 
true sublimity : 


“« Morn slowly rolls the clouds away—— ~ 
Few trophies of the fight are there— 
The shouts that shook the midnight-bay, _ 
Are silent—but some signs of fray _. . 
That strand of strife may bear— 
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And fragments of each shivered brand— 
‘Steps stamped—and dashed into the saad 
The point of many a struggling hand 
May then be marked—not far remote 
A broken torch—an oarless boat— 
And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep— 
There lies a white Capote ! 
"Tis rent in twais—one dark-red stain 
The wave yet ripples o'er in vain— 
But where is he who wore? 
Ye! who would o’er his relics weep, 
Go—seek them where the surges sweep 
Their burthen round Sigeum's steep 
“And cast on Lemnos’ shore : 
The sea-birds shriek above the prey, 
O'er which their hungry beaks delay— 
As shaken on bis restless pillow, 
His head heaves with the heaving billow— 
That hand, whose motion is not life, 
Yet feebly seems to menace strife— 
Wung by the tossing tide on high, 
Then levelled with the wave— 
What recks it? though that corse shall lie 
Within a living grave? 
The bird that tears that prostrate form 
Has only robbed the meaner worm ! 
The only heart—the only eye— 
Had bled or wept to ste him die, 
Had seen those scattered limbs composed, 
And mourned above his turban-stone— 


That hearth hath burst—that eye was closed— 
Yea—closed before his own !" 


He who can read the above quotation, and not acknow- 


ledge Lord Byron to possess genius of the highest order, 
is a being whose deprivation of one of the most intense 
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The Bride of Abydos. 
and refined pleasures of which the human mind is suscep- 


tible, we sincerely lament. ’ 


The death of Zuleika is thus pathetically told :— 


“¢ By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman's eye is wet—man's cheek is pale— 
Zuleika! last of Giaffir'’s race; 
Thy destin'd lord is come too late— 
He sees not—ne’er shall see thy face! 
Can he not bear 
The loud Wul-wulleh warn his distant ear? 
Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 
The Koran-chaunters of the hymn of fate— 
The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 
Sighs in the hall, and shrieks upon the gale, 
Tell him thy tale! 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall! 
That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill— 
He was thy hope—thy joy—thy love—thine all— 
And that last thought on him thou couldst not save 
Sufficed to kill— 
Burst forth in one wild cry—and all was stilt!” 





































That from the earth, which covers departed loveliness 
and virtue, should spring flowers of sweetest scent and 
brightest hue, is a poetical fiction of no infrequent oc- 
currence ; but Lord Byron has exhibited this old idea in 
so novel and so pleasing a shape, that narrow as our li- 
mits are becoming, we cannot refrain from extracting 
the passage. 

“* Within the place of thousand tombs 

That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 

And withers not, though branch and leaf 
Are stamped with an eternal grief; 

Like early unrequited love ! 
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The Bride of Abydos. 


One spot exists—which ever blooms, 
Ev’n in that deadly grove, 
A single rose is shedding there , 
Its lovely lustre, meek and pale, 
It looks as planted by Despair— 
So white—so faint—the slightest gale 
Might whirl the leaves on high; 
And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
And hands more rude ‘ban wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem—io vain— 
To-morrow sees it bloom again ! 
The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
And waters with celestial tears.” 


Having thus gone through the whole of this little 
Poem, and having expressed our warm approbation of 
the beauties with which it abounds, we feel it our painful 
duty again to remonstrate with the Noble Lord, on his 
carelessness, and his inattention to grammatical accuracy. 
Of the latter defect there are many instances. The most 
striking of these, however, is that on which we took the 
liberty to comment in our remarks on * The Giaour.” 
It is a defect which Lord Byron shares with Mr. Walter 
Scott, and we regret to observe, that the example of these 
two distinguished poets is spreading, and has been fol- 
lowed by writers who cannot redeem their faults by the 
exhibition of splendid excellencies. We allude to the 
omission of the ARTICLE in cases in which the idiom 
and genius of the English language demand its introduc- 
tion. A casual survey of the pages of “The Bride of 
Abydos,” furnishes us with the following occurrences of 
this ¢rror :— 


« Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit.” 


“ No more must slave to despot say.” 
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“ For son of Meslem must expire 
Ere dare to sit before his sire.” 


“ The fairest scenes of land and deep,” 
“From unbelieving mother bred.” 

“ As lion, rous'd by beedless hound.” 
**. to guard from winds of Heaven.” 
“For these will rash intruder climb.”? 
“ And little fear from infants’ force.”’ 


Some .of the descriptions also have been hastily 
written and are utterly incorrect. For example, when 
painting the wrath of Giaflir in the first canto, the Noble 
Lord says, . 

“ On Selim’s eye he fiercely gazed; 


That,eye teturned him glance for glance,” 


Now a gaze and a glance are two as different opera- 
tions of the organs of vision as tan well be imagined. 

Again, in a subsequent, and, which is stiil more pro- 
voking, in a very fascinating part of the poem, (which we 
have quoted) we are told how difficult it is 


“To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray.” 


This is wholly unintelligible, 
There are also some meannesses of expressions which 
ill accord with the general elegance of the work, and 
’ which ought tohave been carefully weeded out; such for 
instance as 
* But let our plighted secret vow 
Be only known to us as now.” 

or, 
«* And he so often storms at nought 


Allah! forbid that e’er he ought! ” 
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The Bride of Abydos. 


We regret to find, that our animadversions on the er- 


' yoneous construction in “ the Giver,” involved in the 


passage in which the Ferryman is urged 





o to ply 

The nearest oar that's scattered by,” . 
has failed in its effect, and that the Hibernian story, by 
which we endeavoured to elueidate our remarks, was 
told in vain. A mistake of a nature, precisely similar, 
occurs in “ The Bride of Abydos” Selim, speaking to 
Zuleika, says :— 

* | would not wrong the slenderest hair 

That clusters round thy forehead fair.” 


To talk of any single thing “ clustering” is to talk 
nonsense. 

Another very just subject. of reprehension in “ The 
Bride of Abydos,’’ as well as in some of Lord Byron’s 
former works, is the affectation of Turkish names. In 
sixty loosely printed pages, we have the repeated occur- 
rence of Gul, Tambour, Chibouque, Mangrabee, Kislar, 
Olah, Atargul, Balbul, Azrael, Istakar, Mosselim, Te- 
hocadar, Comboloio, Galiongée, Wulwulleh, Jereed, 
&c. &c. &e. Now, really, inthe present age, a school- 
bey would be whipped, who should prate in his theme 
about Venus, or Juno, or Achilles, or Diomed. — And, if 
such a being be still in existence, we should certainly 
laugh at Miss Charlotta Arabella Muggins of Flower- 
pot Grove, who in her epistle to her dear friend 
and confidante Miss Angelena Cleopatra Huggins of 
Daiiydilly House, might talk of “ je ne sa quaws,” 
** penchongs,”’ ‘* hotwre’’ and “ movase onte.’’ And yet.the 
introduction by a traveller to modern Greece, of terms 
which it requires an intricate knowledge of that country, 
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its language and customs, to understand, is not a whit 
less pedantic and absurd. 

- We now take our farewell of Lord Byron for the pre- 
sent. Of the great powers of his mind none are more 
sensible than ourselves; and our only regret is, that he 
does not permit them to sustain him in a longer and more 
steady flight than any which he has hitherto attempted. 


a 


EMANCIPATION, (called) 4 Poem, by Robert Dor- 
nan, Eisq. Stockdale, Pall-mall ; and Fitepatrick, Dub- 
lin, 1814. p.p. 99... Price 5s. 


=e 


This work is dedicated to Earl Fingal, and is so truly 
(rish, of the worst school, that it is to be taken for the 
buby squall of a” sucking demagogue, in unison with the 
maturer notes of folly and wickedness, which proceed from 
the more able disturbers ofthat island. Unhappily, for 
Ireland, this is the side of his character most protruded 
inito notice. Shé is judged by sample of these ignorant, 
and vain, and wretched whelps, who yelp till they are 
heard and seen, while all that are modest and good of her 
population, shrink from the public gaze, and pass through 
life. without the notice that attends unobtrusive merit 
of other countries. They are thrown into the shade by the 
impudence of their com-patriots, and the opinion, even 
of discerning men, is forced to a most unfavourable deter- 
mination fram the constant view of ignorance, presump- 
tion and braggard vice, which the majority of Irishmen 
(at least of those seen in this metropolis) present. 

As for this Mr. Robert Dornan, who comes before. 
us for review, he can neither write grammar nor 
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sense, still less poetry. His prose and his: rhyme are 
equally unintelligible, and worthy of a person:¢such as 
he tells Lord Fingal he is) “‘ green in years.’’-—-Of the 
former we shall, however, take no notice, and. were we to 
content ourselves with the introductory eight lines of the 
Porm, it would be a mercy to our Readers, as well ax— 
to Mr. Robert Dornan. Here they are—~ 


« "Twas evening’s close: the surge’s roar 
Bent wild against the distant shore :— 
"Twas the rude wintry blast of eve,* 
That spor/ed on the curling wave, 
When Carroll sate him down to play, 
Where sedges crown'd the wat'ry way ; 
In plaintive melody degan, 

His harp and voice in unison ;:” 


Here we might pause and consign Mr. R. Dornan, witl . 
his proof of entire emancipation from poetic fetters and 
the drudgery of common sense, to the.trunks Which yawn 
for the lining he has provided; but a few brief extracts. 
may entertain the world with this Genius of Mathalick 
Ireland. After a note, in which this intelligent ‘ green” 
poet describes his patriotic countrymen, as_revenging 
themselves on the land of their birth, by giving all their 
talents to America, igase y her i with Orators, 
and her army and navy with Heroes,’ Fi ’ and a piteous ‘dae 
mentation on the ne Ki of religious discord, ir in_ which 


we are told of mankind, that “= » 
: {249 33s 


“ Their finite wisdom, weaker grown, tend) 
"Gaivst infinite in the scale was thrown teat  Settaes 
Presumption mark'd their progressive flight ib ‘thie 
To error's ever -during night. 


Which four lines we take to be an cunaale: of an. gutirly 
new vein of poetry; after these and as many more.in- 


stances of nonsense as thera are. couplets in the pages, 


“ 
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we have the following exquisite simile, with which, from 
its taste and novelty, we shall conclude our remarks on 


this most brutally, ignorant, and superlatively foolish 


production— 


‘* Whate'er their doctrines, most agree 

That few from prejudice are f ee. 

The cloak, whose close-wrought sides in vain 
Are baited by the wind and rain, 

Beneath its folds perchance you'll find, 

Some rerTire of the vil/est kind.” 


Having np prejudice against the Author, we let th» 
1—y fellow go. 


oT 


BELLMAN’S VERSES, 


By Mr. Leigh Hunt, pp. 1, price—charity. 





The effects of political events on the internal affairs of a 
‘country, as experienced in their operation on almost eve ry 
article of necessity or luxury are so incredibly great, that 
they can never be anticipated to their full extent. Thecon- 
sequences of great national changes to certain classes in the 
community, may be foreseen, but there are always some 
unfortunate persons who are overlooked, and wlio in 
fact are themselves not aware of the dangers which await 
them, For some articles which have never been in great 
request, there arises a demand beyond all precedent, 
which the best exertions of industry can hardly meet, and 
for other commodities which have commonly had a good 
saje,——which havé, in fact, been regarded as things “ sure 
to go off,’’ it frequently happens that not a customer can 
he found. Those who objected to the part taken by Great 
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Britain in a former German war, not éxpecting the call 
_ for sour crout which it occasioned, never thought of urging 
azainst it the awful advance it would cause on the price 
of pickled cabbage ; and as little did political speculators 
five or six years ago suspect the progress of the war 
would preduce an effect as great (though of a naturequite 
opposite,) on another article which formerly furnished as 
good a treat tothe lovers of acids. Thattowhich we now 
refer is modern patriotisin. ‘This article, for which there 
was formerly a large and incessant demand in the market, 
has within the last two years becomea mere drug.. The 
public spirited worthies who had formed establishments 
for the manufacturing of it, are almost ruined, and that 
which was to make their fortune, will not now keep them, 
out of jail, if the neglect of the Attorney General, so 
feelingly complained of by one of our correspondents, 
should leave them their carcases to liquidate their debts. 

At a period when the circumstances of the times thus 
unhappily interrupt the course of dirty industry, it is no 
small satisfaction to philanthropists like ourselves, to find 
those who cannot get their bread in one way, are suffici- 
ently ingenious to turn a penny in another. Weare, 
therefore, well pleased to see that Mr. Leigh Hunt if he 
cannot do well in politics, is likely to make money by his 
talent for poetry, that if he fails to get on by reason, he 
may still succeed in rhyme, that if he cannot conduct a 
public journal with eclat, he is likely to make a rome 
a writer of PBellman’s verses. 

When Mr. Hunt first opened the patriotism shop at 
the sign of ** The Examiner,” the trade was so good, . as 
he indeed knew from ‘“ The News”-paper, that it was 
difficult to discover a more profitable way of employing 
a small capital. His business went on so swimmingly. 
for a time, that he determined on forming new establish- 
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ments of a similar nature. In consequence of this reso- 
lution, he opened “ The Reformist’s Register” and ** The 
Réflector,” but these speculations did not answer. He 
soon found that very few reformers were disposed to 
pay ten-pence per week towards the salvation of the coun- 
try, and those who had any respect for the title of * ‘he 
Reflector,” had too much reflection to allow Mr. Hunt a 
stipend of six shillings per quarter. Instead of trebling 
Mr. Hunt’s income, the Register and Reflector did not 
pay their own expences, and indeed drew so largely on 
the Examiner’s funds, that their proprietor very soon 
discovered he had suffered enough in the cause of his 
country. They were discontinued, and Mr. Hunt was 
again reduced to rest his hopes of fame and fortune 
chiefly on the business carried on at the Examiner shop. 
Butalas! he now found that many of those who had been 
in the habit of dealing with him there, having suffered 
themselves to be led away by “* The Reformist’s Register,” 
or by ‘“‘ The Reflector,”’ could not or would not find their 
way back to the point from which they had started. 
Their Examiner sets were broken, and the expense of 
completing them made the lovers of patriotism indifferent 
about the concern altogether. In the interim, too, an- 
other patriotic merchant had set up in the neighbour- 
hood. This was the master of “ Drakard’s Paper.” Mr, 
Hunt, aware that Mr. Drakard was a poor ignorant 
wretch, hardly capable of writing his own name, felt no 
alarm at his coming to London, and very indiscreetly 
congratulated his readers on their good fortune in hav- 
ing so sagacious and well informed a personage about to. 
become a resident in the metropolis. Doubtiess, with 
that modesty which is inseparable from genius like that of 
Mr. Hunt, he was satisfied that his superiority wouid not 


only keep al! his own customers fast, but presently ad 
Y2 : 
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to them the greater part of those journal purchasers, 
which Mr. Drakard (or his Master) might bring with 
him from Stamford. He seems to have forgot that Mr. 
Drakard was mere'y a scape goat, a cat’s paw, in plainer 
English, a fellow that was well content to let himself out 
for a certain weekly stipend, to bear the brunt of all law 
proceeJings that might be instituted against the Stamford 
Paper, and who got a living by being imprisoned for li- 
bels, which he could = understand, on persons ¢ of whom 
he knew nothing. Mr. Hunt had not calculated the 
chances of success nk the paper bearing Drakard’s 
name, had from his never writing a line for it. He forgot 
that it was really conducted by a person ‘whe had already 
lied and tibe!led it into some little notice, and who, though 
no conjuror, was, asa political scribbler, nothing inferior to 
himself. This alas! was found out in a yery short time by 
Mr. Hunt's readers, and the consequence was, agood many 
couple paired off, who took in the DIS and were 
taken in by Mr. Hunt no more. — 

In consequence of these things Mr. Hut fourid his af- 
fairs not in ‘a very promising way, and this, happily for 
posterity, led him to exert his poetical talent to" amuse the 
public To this, in all probability, we owe the publica- 
tion of the poems before us. © 

We shall now proceed. to offer our Readers some ex- 
tracts. The first specimen we feel called upon to give, 
we insert, not as the most poetical, but because it is, on 


_an interesting subject, and it may be pleasant to many. of 
our Readers to see the felicity with which Mr. Hunt can 
turn his Examiner leaders into rhyme. 


ON THE NEW POET LAUREAT. 


My honest masters, take care of extremes, 
Bob Southey, once upon a time, it seems, 
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Too young to know the value of decorum, 

Held in disdain all crowns and those who wore ’em =~ 

For suff’ring them, he saw no reason why; 

And as to flatt’ring them, he'd rather die. 

Such was his tone for years, and such bis scorning; 

When lo! one fine, autumnal, blushing morning, 

Changing his mind and coat, as Crabbe would say, 

He comes to Court, the oddest of the gay, 

And there not only lays his notions by, 

Kissing the Regent's hand with down-dropt eve, 

But puts the crown on, that was worn by Pye! 

. My noble masters, how cou!d this change be? 
“For arguments he never car’d—not he. 
“You might have put them to him by the hundred, 

b ' Bid Hé Would Sbly have look’ fine and woude.?d. 

Ff tell you' what it was, My masters dear— 

Pare Weakness—and a hundted pounds a year. 

TT 

In what, my candid masters, I have said, 

Do not suppose I've beea by malice led; 

I wo pld not of his fame the Laureat rob ; 

Think not your Bellmen would speak ii] of Bob, 

’Tis of his.odd extremes | speak alone ; 

In all things else, his verse, bis yoice, his tone, ‘ 

Pm sure | look on Bub's fame as my own, 


To those who did not read the same thing in prose, in 
Mr. Hunt’s paper, this may appear a very excellent poem, 
We should have enjoy’d it much, had we never met with 
the same thing in another form. We cannot refuse our 
‘praise to the wise caution with which Mr. Hunt avoids 
every thing like prosaic phraseology. This is finely ex- 
emplified in the line— 


« For suff’ring them, he saw no reason why.” 





In prose we should say—* We saw no reason for suffer- 
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ing them.” We can hardly think there is another poet 
in existence who would have discovered the sublime effect 
to be produced by saying—‘* He could see no reason why 
for suffering them.” 


The Ode for St. Michael’s Day, though short, we pre- 
suine, was intended as a companion to Dryden’s Ode fer 
St. Cecilia’s Day. 

“ A war in Heav’n once there did arise, 

Anda rebellion rais'd above the skies ; 

St. Michael, with his angels, fore’d to flight 
The prince of darkness from the realms of light. 
Then let us, dike this saint, the foe repel, 
Abscond bis works, to shun the gates of hell’: 
Great was the task, and future tines shall tell,’ 
How by bis arm the prince of darkness fell.” 


The animated call here made to mortals te hunt the De- 
vil from the realms of light, as St. Michael. did, ought to 
be promulgated through every Sunday newspaper in the 
kingdom. 

The concluding lines of the Poem in hanour of 
Twelfth Day, we think are in Mr. Hunt's very best style. 
The moral is as striking, and as pure as the Versification 
as bold and elegant. 


«« In. mem'ry of this day, penmntiite fair ! 

Your icy cakes and sparkling ale prepares | 

And when fer king or queen you draw your lot, 
May nat too fickle fortune place a slut,” P 


The next poem that arrests our. attention, is on—‘ Bo- 
naparte, and the Triumph of Europe.” 


* All ye, who value freedom amd free laws, 
See wha’ tis to fight in a good cause! 
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He fought for freedom and a threaten'd land, 
And such a fighter nothing could withstand ; 
But, when he got ambitious, and lost sight 
Of all true principle and ground of right, 
His foes, in turn, began to find it out, — 

And getting on it, grew secure and stout.” 


When Buonaparte first took sword in hand, 


On perusing these lines, with which it opens, our read- 
ers will exult with us in marking the grace with which Mr. 
Hunt gives up the great man (Buonaparte) for whom he 
has laboured so long. His success at tracing effect to 
cause, is to us astonishing; we never hoped to see him 
equal to a task ofsuch magnitude. Nothing can be more 
happily expressed, than the fact of the Allies having found 
it out, and afterwards getting on it (true principle and 
ground of right) and then growing secure and stout. 

We are sorry our narrow limits oblige us to pass to 
the close of this charming collection of poems; and are 
only consoled by the reflection that it hastens us on our 
way to verses so truly beautiful, that we can hardly bring 
ourselves to believe Mr. Hunt wrote them without as- 
sistance ; description cannot do justice to them.—The 
public will judge for themselves. 


‘6 Fill like Englishmen and Christmas hearties, 
To all true honest fellows of all parties, 

Leaving, of course, those idle recreants out, 

Who, too far gone to know what they’re about, 
Would make us fops and gamblers all our lives, 
And wink their wauseous wrinkles at our wives. 
And let this be our last, with three times three, 


eee 


May all the world their solid interest see, 
Princes be popular, and peoples free.” 


Who can read this and not feel anxious to toss off his 
bumper? Who does not glow with virtuous indignation 
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arninst those ‘ idle recreants” so finely described, whe 
wink their nauseous wrinkles at our wives. The wish that 
princes may be popular and peoples free, is uncommonly 
fine and impressive. No critic can deny, that in this pub-— 
lication Mr. Hunt has displayed powers, for which till 
now, it was inypossible to give him credit. In every peint 
of view, they do him’ honour, and prove, that even his 
Sonnet to Hampstead may be equalled, if not surpassed. 
We doubt not his share of the beadle’s Christmas-box 
money amounted to something considerable ; and we are 
sure he has every reason to hope and to expect. his re- 
muneration will be still greater, when his Horsemonger- 
lane affairs leave him at leisure to attend in person on his 
worthy masters and mistresses, to assist in collecting their 
annual donations himself. 








THE REJECTED THEATRE, or a Collection of : 
Dramas which have been offered for Representation, but 
declined by the Managers of the Playhouses. No.1, 
for January, 1814, to be continued monthly. Colbourn, 
Conduit-street; Goldie, Edinburgh ; Cumming, Dubin, 
pp. 173; price 2s. Gd. 3 


If this work had no other merit, there is at least 
enough of it for the money—173 pages printed on de- 
cent paper are scarcely to be had in any other shape for 
halfa crown. | 

The idea ofa work like the present is notnew. A 
publication of a similar kind under -the title of Tur 
Dramatic APPELLANT was tried several years ago, and 
aftir afew numbers sunk into oblivion. The plan. is, 
however, a good one, and deserves greater success, An 
appeal! from the partial decision of our stage managers te 
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the public at large, or even the opportunity afforded to 
authors of having a decision of .their country on points 
which they dispute with what they conceive to be the 
tastelessness of these managers, is too obvious a source of 
encouragement to the cultivation of dramatic talent to 
require our neti¢e or approbation. At the same time 
we confess that we expect more benefit from the con- 
tinuance of such a publication than from its commence- 
ment ;"in other words, we expect to perceive the excel- 
lent effects of a court of dernier appeal like the Rejected 
Theatre,” becoming not only a stimulus to the exertion 
of able writers, but operating in an advantageous manner 
upon the determination of our Theatrical Areopagite. 
_In the preface the editors discla‘m all personal feelings, 
a matter with which the public have nothing to do; their 
motives are perfectly out of the question, as all that is 
required of them, being merely the organs of appeal and. 
not the judges, is a fair publication of the rejected plays. 
They also express a hope that they will be able to con- 
vince the public that there might be a better mode of as- 
certaining what pieces are or are not suitable for repre- 
sentation than that which is now in practice. We also 
think they might do this, but the notable discovery was 
scarcely worth being insisted upon in their address. To 
better the existing mode is no very difficult task. For 
example, it would be a material imp-ovement if authors 
who sent in works for decision could have them read, 
which at present is not the case with one in fifty, Ma- 
nagersare not so blind to their own interests as pertina- 
ciously to resist the performance of pieces which would 
il their pockets, but unless plays come recommended 
to their attention through some means or other, we all 
know that they are sent back in a few days to their 
authors, with very business like notes, expressing high 
VOL. XIV. a 
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approbation of their merits, but pronouncing that they _ 
would not please on the stage. This is the common 
routine, and were a Terence, a Euripedes, or a Shaks- 
peare to start up among us, unless they had some friend 
to ear-wig the manager, they might send in their plays 
to all eternity, and receive them back in regular rotation, 
unopened, with the same polite answers, “ very good, 
but am of opinion would not answer on representation.”” 
We are perfectly aware that managers deny all this. | 
Several of them have over and over again assured us that 
there was nothing on earth they longed for so anxiously 
as to have works of sterling merit presented to'them. If 
they were sincere in this, we can only say, that their 
minds, their taste, their information, are unequal to the 
duty they have to perform. It happens to most gentle- 
men connected with the periodical press, to know pers 
sonally a good deal of what is done in the Green-room, 
what pieces are trifled with, what received, and what re- 
fused. Now we do know that in the hands of the-Ma- 
nagers at Covent-Garden, there has been for many months 
a tragedy, compared to which (and we boldly pledge 
ourreputation on the fact) nothing since Cato was written, 
and not even Cato itself, can'in any way be compared} 
a tragedy, that appear when it may, either on the stage 
or in a volume of the Rejected Theatre, (should such be 
its fate, which, with all the folly of the managers, we 
can scarcely suppose possibdle,) will, we venture to say, 
attract more distinction and applause than any producé 
tion of the same class within the last century. We are 
well aware of other pieces of great merit at the rival 
theatre whieh have no better fate: they are talked of and 
postponed till hope deferred sickens the soul of genius, 
and other Tobin’s die in obscurity: their fame blossoms 
from ‘the gtave, ‘and it is only when their organ is deaf 
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to the sound of approbation, that crowded theatres shake 
with peals of admiration at the labours of the muse. 

As we shall probably take up some of the ensuing num- 
bers of this publication, we desist at present from enter- 
ing upon any further general reflections, and proceed very 
shortly to enumerate and characterize the dramas of the 
first, which, as might be expected, are rather such as to 
confirm the judgement passed by the rejectors upon them, 
than to procure a reversal of the sentence from the pub- 
lic. There are three pieces in this volume: viz. a tragedy, 
in three acts, entitled The Witness, and ascribed to Mr. 
Galt ; a farce, called The Watch-House; and a comedy, 
under the name of The Intrigues of a Day. 

The first of these possesses several indications of talent, 
which, if cherished and cultivated, might do credit to the 
stage; but, considered as a whole, the play is unequivo- 
cally undeserving of representation. The plot is even too 
meagre for a three act piece; except the main fact (the dis- 
covery of a murderer by a trick of the judge, in, taking 
him unawares by a description of the clothes in which the 
murdered person was dressed) there is not a single incj- 
dent; and the whole system of superstitious imagery on 
which the story rests, is of the most unnatural and offen- 
sive kind. 

Having spoken thus generally of The Witness, we can- 
not refuse ourselyes the pleasure of recording a few pas- 
sages illustrative of that genius which we have said only 
wants_cultivation, if not to make a brilliant, at least, a 
respectable appearance in the dramatic world. .They are 
the gems which glitter on a considerable mass of less va- 

luable matter. Isabella, the widow of the murdered man 
(a character, however madly drawn, yet drawnwith much 
vigour) in speaking of her. former happiness, says, poetis 
eally and beautifully,— r 
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“ T was a wife, a fondly cherished wife ; 
I was a mother, and my smiling babes 
Hung like a garland wreathing me around {* 


Again: 


«“ He that commissioned. through the gloomy void, 
The glorious angel, from whose wings of flame 
Were shook the stars that light the universe, 

Will send a witness to avouch the truth.” 


And, again, in one line, she gives the following brief 
but vivid picture of a life of want, but ill supplied by the 
stinted hand of charity. , 


« Shrunk age, leav wanf, and slow consuming sorrow, 
Have made me all so bideous to the sight, 

That the spare alms which but PROVOKE my need, 
Are less in piteous charity bestowed,” &c. 


; 
‘ 


“a 


‘There is also much of poetry and fancy, though inter. 
mixed with affectation, in some of the superstitious ‘hor- 


rors 


which we will elose these extracts and our notice of this 


play. 


of the murderer’s daughter, with one example of 


} 


“ There's not a truth in holy writ more sure, 
Than, that around us, in continual strife, 

The ministers of good and ill contend. 

Oft have I seen, in the calm summer's noon, 
When silent butterflies, like silvery blessoms; 
Floated in sun-shine, and the golden bee 

Sung as he woo'd the golden yellow brvom, 
Angelic wings gleam o'er the sleeping lawn; 
I, too, have voted, at the close of day, 

When the bight sun was-set in amber clouds, 
Tracks straightway to him, from all points of heaven, 
Of airy agents, doubtless than recalled ; 

And, while alene late in my chamber sitting, 
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When all was dark withont, within all still, 
Save that at times-4 heard the dea h-wartch tick, 
I have been conscious of some evil thing 


Hov'ring behind me.” 


Of the farce of the The Vi atch- House we have nothing 
to say in praise. It is vulgar beyond endurance, and pos- 
sessed of neither wit nor humour to redeem it from un 
mixed censure. 


* Enter Sty. 


“ Blast your eyes.—h, sir, is it you?” 


and, in defence of this indefensible breach of decorum, 
which could not be endured out of St. Giles’s, we are told 
that *‘ some of the expressions may be objected to as rather 
too plain/y transeribed from the vocabulary of common Life ; 
but, regarding Shakespeare as the guide and example, we 
found that the expressions cou!d not be changed with- 
out impairing the individuality of the characters,’ &c. 
This is absurd reasoning ; Morand painted common ob- 
jects, but does he disgust us with offal and filth in his cot- 
tager’s.farm-yards, though we all know there are none of 
them without these abominations. It is the office of taste 
to correct these offensive parts, and give nature, but 
nature purged of what is displeasing to every rational and 
sensible mind. 

The Intrigues of a Day is a laborious comedy, without 
bustle, or yivacity, or humour to-become a favourite on 
the stage, 


































THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honest. 
Hor ACE. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Our Dramatic Register for the last month will be very scanty, as 
there has been little of novely to call for observation, or of other 
events connected with the theatrical world, which would excuse 
our entering upon Jengtheaed comments. Of the new pantomime 
we spoke in our last number, as splendid and shewy. Grimaldi is 
a host of strength, and what with his aid, a duet with an oyster, &c. 
the folly has had its holiday course, to be consigned to oblivion with 
many of its more, and many of its less deserving predecessors. 
There is something of a vulgarity in Farley's taste, which .runs 
through all these productions, of which he is the contriver at this 
theatre. vag 

“Yet humble as are the merits of this graft of mummery upon a 

good story, it has been sufficient to attract all the great,and-little. 
childien in town to the house, which being thus filled, the mana- 
gers of course did not think they owed the public any, thing newer 
or better. 

On the 15th, however, the amende honourable was made by ‘the 
return of Mr. Kemble to the stage. That return was most enthu- 
siastically hailed by an overflowing audienee, who crowded the 
house to witness the play of Ceriolanus, in which this admirable per- 
former sustained the chief character. His reception was’a most 
gratifying scene: it resembled the restoration of a — Mo- 
narch to his throne. ; 

The part of Coriolanus is undoubtedly ene of the finest of Mr. 
Kemble's persenations, His Romav dignity, his coldness, his pride, 
are all congenial with the demeanour, the manner, and *te 
tenance of the performer. ‘The very artificial points which are oc- 
casionally visible in Mr. Kemble, are consistent with the character 
of Cori who is too much of the hero to feel like the common 
mortal» But it is unnecessary for us to enter into observations upot 
that which has already exhausted eulogy rather than criticism. We 
may only. stop to remark, that the umiversal sentiment on this oeca-° 
sion appeared-to be, not that Mr. K. bad lost any of.his powers, but 
on the centrary, that he was much greater than ever. The truth, 
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however, is, that he is not changed, It is only from having seen 
his place occupied by inferior persons, that this feeling is generated. 
As in a theatre, the eves of men, 
After = well-graced actor leaves the stage, 
Are idly beat on him that enters next, 
Thinking his prattle to be tedious, 

So we having been condemned to look on and listen té the Con- 
way's, and-such. “ small geer,” when he whe caused-thetn to look 
less than they really were, comes to be restored to our admiration, 
we cannot chuse but admire him, still more from the contrast in 
augmentation of his intrinsic claims. 

Mr. Kemble has since performed Macbeth, Cato, and Hamlet, te 
houses crowded in defiance of the streets knee deep with snow and 
mud, and the weather duly admixed with sleet and rain. —The only 
novelty in these plays were Egerton in Macduff (a novelty most 
offensive); and Conway in Juba, who did the least we ever saw for 
the part; and Abbot in Portius, who acquitted himself satisfacto- 
rily, though the public were displeased with his being substituted 
for Young, who is in the north upon furlough. A creature called 
Vining murdered Marcus. ‘ 

A new opera was to have been produced last week, called The 
Farmer's Wife, and said to belong to the Sadler's Wells bard, Mr. 
Charles Dibdio. The annunciation drew a good House, and as 
tlie managers take it for granted that a good house must be good 
hémoured, they were treated with a disappointment by the per- 
formance of Love in a Village, instead of the new piece, postponed 
of account of the indisposition of Miss Mathews. The house, how- 
evel, did not like this treatment, and much disapprobation was ex- 
pressed. Mr. Fawcett then came forward and told a long story 
about Miss Mathews'’s illness, which being neither sudden nor un- 
foreseen, seemed hardly a sufficient excuse for thus trifling with a 
liberal and generous public. . 


DRURY LANE. 


One opera and two Shylocks are the enly novelties of this theatre. 
The opera is entitled ** Narensky,” and is from the peo of a Mr. 
Brown, who, having resided some time in Russia, thought that bis 
wit had been sufficiently frozen to enable him todramatize a story, 
the scene of which should be laid in Kussia, and the characters cal- 
led-by Russian names. Nor did he over-ratgp his powers; for Na- 
rensky is one of the coldest, most frozen,and barren productions in our 
memory. What is meant for pathetic is absurd, and what is intended 
for humourous is deplorably dull. The dialogue throughout is 
meagre, weak, helpless—the incidents common- improbable, 
uninteresting; yet the matter passed, and has since been performed 
ten or a dozen times. This success it owes to Braham’s music 
aod Brabam's singing. Several of his airs are very beautifal, and 
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éne, an echa song, incomparably fine in execution and effect, Mrai 
Dickons also kang we'!, but her song: are not so goed: Miss Kelly 
appeared to much advon age ina tiiffing part; and Lovegrove and 
Konigh did the most for two very unna'ural and extravagant bur- 
Jesqve:, intended to be comic A dance, ca>ied fromthe Italian 
theytre, and well execu ed ‘by young By: ne and Miss Smith (not the 
trabedian) complered the fascinatiogs of Narensky, and gave it as 
short theatrical existence. 

' Of the two Shylock. we can state little; for the frst, Mr. How 
dart, who appeared so early in the month as to afford us an oppore 
tunity « f criticising his performanée, is’so deplorably wretched, that 
out compassion induces us to refrain fiom saying any thing-about 
him ; and the last, Mc.Kean, came out ¢o late as to preclude our hav. 
ing tinié to remark upon hin this month: he is a subjeet, however; 
which will kee; ; for, in his debut, he displayed very great and ori» 
gifal ta'euts. We neve: wi nesed a more favétrable and premising 
entré; and we are mistoken if this performer does not Jong adorn 
the sts in the highest walks of the drama! Not but we could 

matiy fadtts in him, but they are faul’s tliat will amend; and. he hae 
fire and genius enough to overcome a thousand times greater defects 
than any’ we could dikcern. 


OMITTED UNDER THE MOON, 


One Service of Plate being presented to Mr. O'Conner bythe 
Catholic Board.) vet nM are 


‘. O'Connell for plate long im ee se 
a At last he has got what ipteet f4 ne 


Ris brass by the Catholic Body is plaled, + ei 
"Tis hop'd ic will shortly roc hrirmam 


On ite Approach of the Allied Armies to Dol, in 1 France 


_ ‘Phe Freach o’erwhelm'd with shasnaied woe. 
‘ ‘The Allies advatice bewail, sa 
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Nthe Adcance of the Allies to Nancy. Citi i 


tbe Attics are pillant, Tf theythave not moch faxieyy Woe? 
Or all of them would not. have push'd on for Nameys's% bu: 
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